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THE BEST REMEDY FOR 


ONSUMPTION 
ONGREVES 


BALSAMIC 








ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


A/t}, 2/9, 9 11/-. 








“ARETHUSA’ JACK 
APPEALS FOR HELP. 


The *ARETHUSA™ and “CHICHESTER” Training 
Ships prepare poor boys of good character for the 
ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE. 

80 Boys each year sent into the Royal Navy. 
6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be 
thankfully received. 


President THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B 
THE NATIONAL REFUCES FOR 
HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


London Office: 164, Shi titeiies ivenue, WC. 
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STRONG 
b 


PLASMON 


“From my baby’s first birthday, Plasmon 
Oats, Cocoa, &c., have practically supplied 
all his wants. He is, indeed, a splendid 
specimen of what a child should 1 be, and 
his good health and development are such 
a joy to us.” 


Plasmon (9d. a packet), 
Plasmon Cocoa (9d. a tin), 
Plas™on Oats (6d. a pkt.) 


. are are obtainable of ail Cro- 
_—_ cers, Stores, Chemists, &. 





















Yost Delicious, 
Nourishing & 
Digestible. 


Plasmon Preparations are used by the Royal Family 


Plasmon added to food increases the nutritive 
value enormously 


FREE COPY 


PLASMON, LTD.. Deer. 8152 FARRINGDON ST, EC 
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By means of 





Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow's milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 


“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of % 
pages, dealing with the feedin ind rearing of 
infants trom birth, 

“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 





ts during and alter 
imple dhets, 

se who have charge of young 
lication MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
LONDON, $.E. 
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SUPERFLUOUS | SEWEL 


Everything that grows in Nature 
depen pon a reoet for s 





The “Jewel” Fountain Pen at 5/- 


answ ir every requirement. 
lt 1 ct is the 
p > 
fa ver 
I ; the be 
inds t Get a 

i 1 ] 
l id u 
Of St rh 


is free to you | n re trouble of . ng for ~— le makers— 

D \ ers Strictly ential, JEWEL PEN CO, 

MADAME TENSFELOT, Hair & Skin Specialist, ’ (Dent. tosh 
121H, Princes Street, Edinburgh. Pe SO, 

102 Fenchurch St. 


London, E.C. 


it said, not at all diftheult to obtain, there is overwhelming 

Beecham’s Pills. Nor is this at all surprising. Consider 

ng which the medicine has served the public, think of the 

it the pills have benefited, remember that a sense of 

| often remain unexpressed, and you will realise that from 

n received it can confidently be stated that there is no other 
preparation equal to 


BEECHAM’S PILL 


he common nents of to-day. ligestion—that almost 
ind compl te i vields to their « es ition. Constipation 
ndition, and often of long standing—is quite cured by 
the stomach i trengthened, the liver brought into 
regulated, and the nervot tem regains its tone, 

ld testimotl I thcoming that in those disorders 
onstipation, Biliousness, dache, and Depression, 

Beec! il S ill 


Do a World of Good. 


SCHOO EEE EEE EEEOE 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1) (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 








The hand that washes 
Baby rules his health; put 


a cake of Wright’s Coal 
Tar Soap into that hand. 


THE Nursery Soap. 4d. per Tablet. 
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How Are You Feeding Baby? 
O you realise that not only baby’s present health but 
his future depend on the food you are giving your 
Baby now? If this food does not agree—does not supply 
the nourishment that nature calls for, your child cannot 
grow up healthy and strong. There is another point to be 
remembered also—a food that agrees now may cause illness 
and distress when summer comes. It may contain starch 
which is heating—or have to be mixed with milk, which 
warm weather may contaminate. 


Are you sure baby’s food is right—had you not better go into the 
question now ? 

Mothers who have tried it and doctors the country over who know 
of its merits will tell you there is no food quite so good as MALTICO, 
and none so safe 

MALTICO is a complete food in itself—without the addition of milk. 
It is starch free, yet contains all the elements necessary for perfect nutrition. 

Its pleasant taste makes any child enjoy it—its great digestibility 
enables the weakest little stomach to retain it. 

MALTICO is packed in a wide-necked bottle, not in a tin which 
might contaminate the food. 

Ask for and insist on having 


Malrico 


THE BEST OF THE BABY FOODS. 


MALTICO is sold by all Chemists and Stores in bottles 
2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining it, order from 
MALTICO FOODS, LIMITED, 158, Redcross Street, London, E.C. 

Wholesale Agents— Rocke Tompsitt & Co. 
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“SUPERB SKIRT VALUE ! 
we 3/1 


I t Tailor- 
built Skirt € re . 


i tility 
Heavy Winter 
weight Diag 
onal Serge 


JOHN NOBLE. LTO. 1 zon ma 














Complete Outfits 


for the 


HOME 


in Five Beautiful Colours, Tools, 
c., &c. 


Boards, 


A Present you will never regret having 
purchased, 


The Builder Box. 


Apparatus, Tro ms Tile 
Tools, &c., & Post , 5/6. 


_ The Compete Modeller. 
Popular Be Re 
r Me Clear 


P. t tree 


wr instant use 
7 Ever Tl lastic. 
2/10. 





Just ask the youngsters if they 
would like a Box of Harbutt’s 
Plasticine. 











WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 
27, Bathampton, Bath. 
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** Why do you call me ‘ Erasmic,’ Horace ?’’ 
** Because you're so sweet and dainty!’’ 


“The 
Dainty Soap 
for 
Dainty Folk.” 


4d. per tablet. 
1i\d. per box of 3 tablets. 
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UNIQUE “SILVER” ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION. 


A WELL-KNOWN LONDON PROFESSIONAL MAN CHOOSES A MUNIFICENTLY 
GENEROUS WAY OF CELEBRATING HIS TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 





He decides to present to 1,000,000 Members of the public ‘‘ Anniversary Gift 
Packages,’’ containing Full Printed Details of his Hitherto Priceless and Jealously- 
Guarded Professional Secret, wherewith he won the Patronage of Royalty. 





OnE of the best-known men in I don business Like the great Earl of Strafford, Mr. Edwards’ 


circles is just now celebrating the twenty-fifth watchword has always been “thorough,” and _ he 
anniversary of lis protessiot earee! has now decided to celebrate the Twenty-fifth 
For it is u twenty-fiv 1 wo since M1 Anniversary of his life-work in a characteristically 
Edwards, whose name as t verer of Har thorough ind original way So much interest 
lene’’ and originator of Hlar Hair [rill Is has been aroused by the truly remarkable publi 
now famous far and wide thi t world iecess Of the Harlene Hair Drill” in curing the 
wherever civilisation has penet: r women most long-standing cases of 
and Wwe I] GTOOTL dmuvn I. Baldne Ss 





are gathered t 


first decided t« 
his great talents 
energy to tl 
the hair, its 


Falling Hair 
3. Weak Hair 
}. Dull Hair 
s. Greyness 
6. Discoloured 


its preservat dl Hair 

its beautific 7. Lifeless Hair 
Phey hay been 8. Seurf or Dan 

twenty-five years of druff 

strenuous = stud of 


wmnd=soother hair ail- 
ments which detract 
so tremendously from 
the apy aranice ot 
both men and women, 
that Mr. Edwards 
decided to distr 


€ iseless Exp rimientsa 
tion, ol 
success 1 
ment of the 
troubles that 


stantly affect t! 


the 
Lil¢ 






umongst those readers 

















day, although | j ; of this magazine wh 
spent a quartet ta ' ] are interested in their 
century in tudving hair no fewer than 
the hair and in perfecti: I] Il 


oat caeediiaeniteer te tee dohotenon, me A Million Free Outfits for 









Mr. Edwards, 1 has devoted 1 tv fy iTS - = 

secu ts dee can danke nae Tee oe “Harlene Hair Drill.” 

not gone unt d. He om er ttl rl s perhaps the most magnificent offer ever 
fact that lu iI ronal etlort e flourished ex " Jj by a London professional man \s a mule, 
ceedingly. 1 ive flourished thi hth per it only personal friends or neighbours who ar 
abundant merits of © Harlen sen arlene privileged to participate in “ silver” anniversaries 
has solved 1 lair pr 1 N ( (l thet But Mr. Edwards has always been so absorbed 
from falling hair or bald: r «| road ur or the tion of growing Beautiful Hair that he has 
Gua eae) 1s THEY larly emy { thod of ! to consider every an or woman who is dis 
ipplyins Harl vhich Mr. Id 1 por tisfied with the condition of his or her hair as 
fected and 1 is now kn n evel ! i personal friend And so he has extended 
Harlene Hair Drill t 1 to all readers who desire t 





ippearanece of their hat 


Remarkable Popularity of this invitati n through these columns 
“Harlene Hair Drill.” them to write a | he will send them as am 





ntv-five veat experience in the 
Tl sand b sisce weal war. 78 sanieas 
_ seousene in c Hair-Weaknesses— not a mere printed card or useless 
themsel ve I tandin lair and sealp tre | dallior ar methine f ware iluable 
: ' ! 1 ‘ . 1 ] hing ir Wore Valuat 
gaan scan connrm ( bird I cl propriat thy ipreme result of his discoveries, 
Harlen ith Hair I) t | | t md experience the blessing of the gift 
numbered im their tens of t ( 1 t rh wd head of hair, to attain which result he W! 
! , +e ’ nd 
‘ . ‘ packages of Harlene ne 
‘ + ; + 1 1 Ty ! e D4 rT 1 bal . 
, ul Imperial H Ir. du ra \ Hair Jr] instructions absolutely free of cost 
] 1 ” {r 
Royal TLair HH ld the Twenty-fiith Anniversary of M 


professional work be more appropriates 
. tO 
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Edwards’ 

as all readers will 
his Twenty 
who is troubled 
wants to celebrate it by 





wants to help you solve 
He wants to send 
a woman he 
hair lon 
of all your 


) stop 1 





nl le Wants 
r need fear 





or greyness, or some other scalp trouble, have, 


ifter practising Harlene Hair Drill” daily for 
1 week or ten days, found their hair growing 
profusely nd even regaining the natural colour 
it had lost 

Well, on f its secrets—and a very important 


om lics, of course, in the twenty-five years Mr, 
Edwards has given to the study of the hair, its 
ilments, and the ways of improving its condition, 


the result of which 





study and experience he has 
embodied in Harlene for the Hair,” and withont 
1 


which essential all the Hair Drill” in the world 
would be of little or no avail. 
But the second of the secrets lies in “* Harlene 


Hair Drill” itself, that system of * Harlene ” Scalp 





Massage which Mr. Edwards has devised as by far 
1 most perfect method of rejuvenating the hair 
d putting fresh life and energy into the languid 
nd dorn t ts 
Your hair cann keep beautiful and strong and 
vigorous unless it is given daily “ Harlene Hair 
Drill vy more than a watch will keep going with 
it being wound up every day; for, delicate as is 
the mternal mechanism of a watch, the hair is a 
re delicat rgan still. It is, perhaps, the 





st setisitive to treatment good or bad (and it 
generally receives the 








latter)—otf any part of 
the human structure 
Further supplies of 
Edwards’ * Harlene 
may be obtained from 
Chemists al over thx 
n bottles at Is., 
s. Od ,and 4s od each, 
or sent direct and post 
aid (to any part of the 
nited Kingdom) on 
receipt of postal order 


- 








e for the “Free Trial 
Outht l vever s Ldwards’ Harlene Co., 95-06, 








COUPON 


For Free “ Harlene Hair Drill” Outfit. 


Issued by the Royal Hair Specialists to all 
desirous of growing and beautifying the hair. 
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THE NEW DAIMLER 
1909 CHASSIS PRICES 













22 h.p. 38 h.p. 48h.p. 357h.p. 


95ft. wheelbase. 9 ft. wheelbase, 105ft. wheelbase 103ft. wheelbase. 11 4ft. wheelbase. 


£475 £560 £610 £695 £800 













A complete description of the ‘New 
Daimler’ will be sent post free upon 
application to any of the following addresses. 







THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), LTD. 


COVENTRY. LONDON. MANCHESTER. 
NOTTINGHAM. BRIGHTON. BRISTOL. 


(I)- 
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E LEFT his baggage at home. When you 
travel through life with a fountain pen— 
don’t carry baggage—a filler or a squirt. Get 
a pen that needs neither—the Onoto that fills 
itself—that does not leak—that cannot lose its 
ink on the journey. A British-made pen that 
makes writing a pleasure—so perfect is it in 
every way. And more—a pen that is unique 
in its many merits. 


Now—isn’t it time you had an Onoto 


Self-Filling - ‘Pp ri 

Safety Fountain e 

Price 10/6 and upwards at all stationers, jewellers and stores. 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on application to ; 

Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 235 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
IMPORTANT.— For those who require a larger pen with a very flexible nib, a special model— 
the new G, has this year been put on the market. : 
It is exceptional value for the money. Try this new G at your stationers. 
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Mr. GEO. R. SIMS TELLS THE STORY OF 
HIS GREAT DISCOVERY OF 


Tatcho 


THE TRUE HAIR GROWER. 





I 


Tatcho 


THE TRUE HAIR GROWER. 


. CUT OUT THIS COUPON. ~X 
Pr ; Chief 








THIS COUPON 











DO pf 
ENTITLES YOU TO oA VoM Sim 
A 4/6 TRIAL BOTTLE Y a4 , i _(2 
OF “TATCHO,” anie Mur Atshirts tos! 
Carriage Paid, for 1/10. \N CET “‘ TATCHO ” TO-DAY. 
“ TATCHO” is y Chemists and S + the world at Sin, G/M and GM 
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A New Application of the “THERMOS” Patent. 








THE NOVELTY 
OF 
THE SEASON. 


OF 


NICKEL-PLATED. 


Price 


31/6. 








THE “THERMOS” TABLE JUG KEEPS 
LIQUIDS HOT 6 TO 8 HOURS, AND 
WITH A CORK, 24 HOURS. 


Simply fill the jug, and the contents will be at the same temperature 
and ready for use at almost any hour. 


No household should be without this valuable and most useful addition 
to home comforts. 
ORDER ONE TO-DAY. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. Infringers of ‘* Thermos ”"’ 
Patents are being prosecuted. 

















Wholesale only from: 


A. E. GUTMANN & CO., 
8, Long Lane, London, E.C, 








“THERMOS” TABLE JUC. 


THE NOVELTY 


THE SEASON. 


NICKEL-PLATED. 


31/6. 
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Marvellous 


ECZEMA, RINGWORM, 


NETTLERASH, 


Skin Cures 


ACNE, BAD LEGS, BARBER'’S 


RASH, AND ALL OTHER SKIN TROUBLES CURED BY “ANTEXEMA” 


good news for 
fferers from skin 
“Antexema” 
will cure you. If the trouble 
is only slight, and you have 
only noticed it within the 
last day or two, ‘‘ Antexema”’ 
will soon put matters right. 
If, on the other hand, your 
skin complaint is of a serious 
nature, and have been 
troubled for months or even 
years, and doctors, hospitals, 
specialists, 1 so-called 








E ha 
all 


illness 


you 


and 


remedies have all alike failed 
to effect a cure, you can 
accept the testimony of the 


innumerable skin sufterers 
who have been cured that 
** Antexema will restore 
you toacondition of perfect 
health. ‘ Antexema the 
one remedy that never fa 
and that is why it i 
greatly appreciated. During 


a century 
thousands 


the last quarter of 


we have received 





a creamy liquid which is 
guickly absorbed and is in- 
visible on the skin. 

If your skin gets red, rough, 
scurty, pimply, or a little rash 
breaks out upon it, or it 
itches and makes you feel 
you must scratch the place, 
it is foolish to wait till it 
gets worse before applying a 
remedy. All skin troubles, 
even the very worst, start in 


this way. Eczema, ring- 
worm, nettlerash, bad legs, 
and all other skin troubles 
begin with redness, rough- 
ness, or itching, and when 
this is noticed is just the 
time when you should start 
to cure yourself It is very 
easy to get cured then, far 
easier than it will be if you 
let the trouble get tight hold 
of you. Don't give skin 
trouble a chance of getting 


you into its grip, but defeat 
the enemy before it does you 


of grateful letters from those “Antexema ”’ quickly relieves and cures any real mischief ‘Ant 
who have been cured by eczema and all skin troubles exema"’ is the weapon that 
‘*Antexema,’’ and many of defeats every kind of skin 
the writers of these letters had entirely given disease known to modern medical science 


up hope of getting rid of their distressing skin 
affection. Have you reached this stage of despair, 
and have you resigned yourself to what seems to 
you to be incurable skin illness Your case 
cannot possibly be worse than that of many others 
who have been cured by **Antexema.” The one 
thing for you if you want to be cured is to 


Begin with “ Antexema” To-day 


trial The irritation that 
ng you, or the burning pain that 





an 


“ Antexema”™ a 
has been worry 


Give 


has made you so wretched will stop at once. The 
bad place will be soothed and comforted, and you 
will have started on the road towards a thoroughly 
healthy skin. Go on using “* Antexema,"’ and as 
you do so your skin will become more and more 


healthy in appearance, and soon your skin will 
be so clear that no one could imagine you had 





ever had anything the matter with it Do you 
say that is too good to be true? If so, our answer 
is try ‘‘Antexema"’ for yourself, and you will 
soon be convinced once for all that “ Antexema” 
is a real wonder worker. Never forget that 
*“ Antexema is not a greasy ointment, but 


SPECIAL TRIAL COUPON’ 














1 in Coupon, enclose three penny Name 
ips for family handbook “skin 
lroubies,” and receive with it a genet a 
ul free Trial of ** Antexema ana Address 


* Antexema Granules.”” The ANTEXEMA 
COMPANY ,¢J, Castile Koad, London, N.W. 





| y \ ZA 
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Do you suffer from eczema either in its dry, moist, 
or scaly form your children troubled 
with ringworm, nettlerash, or a nasty little sore 
place that won't heal uj; Have you had a bad 
leg for years that refuses to get better Have you 


Is one of 


pimples, or red, angry spots on your skin that itch 
and worry you Whatever your skin trouble, you 
need not be troubled a single day longer. I 


era 


convince you that ‘‘Ant will cure we of 


Generous Free Trial 


**Antexema"’ is supplied by chemist 
in 14d. and 2s bottles, or direct, post 
free in plain wrapper, at 1s. 3d. and 2s. gd. Also 
obtainable of all chemists and stores in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, In S. Africa, and all 
British Dominions. Fill in coupon, or write and 
mention THE OviveER, enclose three penny stamps 
for a ot our popular handbook, ‘‘ Skin 
Trouble and we will generous 
Free Trial of ‘* Antexema, \ntexema 
Granules"’ the wonderful blood purifier. Send 
to the Antexema Company, 83, Castle 
London, N.W., immediately you read this. 


exema 


and stores 


od. 





copy 


serd you a 
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Health Wrecked by 





si eres I got up in a morning after a night’s 
slee p 1 used to feel more tired and 
drowsy than when I went to bed,” said 
Mrs. Margaret McFelly, of 4, Clune Brae 
Foot, Port Glasgow, to a Greenock Herald 
reporter. 

‘My sufferings started about eighteen months ago, 
hen I began to be troubled with constipation. Always 
1en I rose in a morning my head was heavy, and 

often I would turn dizzy. I had always been fond of 
hard work, and it made me very miserable when I was 
too ill to attend to my housework. 

Several doctors attended me at various times, but 
though I gave each a good trial, and took quite a quantity 
of medicine, I did not derive the slightest benefit. I lost 

ppetite, and became thin and weak through lack of 

! hment and consequent poorness of blood I 
couldn't ise myself; no matter what. I took over-night, 
the next day I would get up feeling lifeless and with the 
headaches and dizziness still troubling me. My health 









failed rapidly, and at last I began to be afraid that 
| uld not get better, and I believe that if I had not 
been persuaded to try Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans I should never have got well. 






‘When I began to take Chas. Forde's famous medicine I was in a very weak 
condition, and had lost all heart, but in a short time I felt better and brighter. Chas 
Forde’s Bile Beans strengthened my weakened stomach and bowels, and improved the 

f my blood 1 regained my lost energy, and as I could eat more food I increased 
Every day I improved, until I was quite free from dizziness and headaches, my 














| bowels were working ees and I felt as healthy and well as ever. 
‘There is no doubt it was Chas, Forde's B i. Beane alone that cured me, for 
from the time I commenced taking them I never took anything else. And when 
y the beans I always got a box with ‘Charles Forde’s’ printed on the label 
) I am never without a box of this grand medicine in the house."’ 















Doctor’s Advice Frees \\s. ‘iis ss: | FREE SAMPLE 
Tey eet eee Von ce te neure treo of | Of the World-Famed 
: cal Aa CHAS. FORDE’S 

























he kind you have 


always bought S 
has FORDES 
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We will send willingly a free 
sample box of the genuine 
Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans to 
all who have not yet tried 
them. Send this coupon, 
your name and address, and 
1d. stamp (to cover return 
postage), and mention Feb. 

The Quiver,” to the 
Bile Bean Co., Greek Street, 
ceeds, 
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ARE 
YOU 


interested in Hypnotism, Clairvoyance, and 








other supernatural manifestations? If so, vou 


will enjoy reading the wonderful series of 


stories dealing with these subjects which 


Walford Bodie, 


the world-famous stage hypnotist, 
has written for 


The Novel Magazine 


YOU 
MUST 


not miss the first story, “THe Ibo.’s Eye” 
it appears in the February No., which 1s 
now on sale. Price Fourpence. 


GET IT TO-DAY. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. | 


wy Dona n 








: DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES. 
: 8.268 Children 


. are now being sup- 

“hs ported and trained, 

including 1,075 who 

are crippled and 

afflicted in various 
ways. 


YA 34 34 


HELP URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


to carry on the 
winter's work. 


NINE NEW ADMISSIONS DAILY. 





YA SA A SA SA NA YA NA NA NA NA NA WA YA YA NA NA NA NA NA NAS 
BM A TA TAN A Ue Te Meg Mp Dg be Se ae oe SSS 
’ I ee ee I ee A 








Homeless. 





Thousands on Verge of STARVATION 
are imploring 


The Church Army 


for WORK, not CHARITY. 





400,000 helped in a year. 





THE KING'S LABOUR TENTS Night 
nd Day for Homel Single Me 
—_ av aoa S LABOUR REL IEF DEPOTS for | “ 
ved Married Me ith Families), , titi! ; 
S I ir H 1 Farm the CITY MISSIONARY goes, DAILY urging 
t th ve respectable | | the poor and artizan classes to yield themselves to 
beggarv, cri cide. and | the Friend of Sinners—and the 
und litth ) starvatio WORK IS NOT FRUITLESS, 
nalin rkhoust but attended with rich blessing. 


In all 409 Missionaries employed. 
FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 





Funds, Old Clothes, and Orders for Firewood : Fr. A. 3 RVAN. J 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles) earnestly # 2 So NNTPY. . eet 
requested. s: BARCLAY & CO 
Chea cosent tartan Chueh Avy” || LONDON CITY MISSION, 
eee ee iarble Arch, Ww. | |. 3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 
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New Simple Way 


to Lasting Beauty. 






I a s have o 

ie 

} \ I at or 
on thin, for Whooping 
| Nat ike natural Cough, Croup, 
a Pegg wot he ee Sore Throat, 
Icilma Natural 5 a Algeria bas Degg sic “Used while you sleep."” Coughs, Colds, 
: de, haemlons 5 grease- Bronchitis, Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops 1! 
iroxysms of W ( _ | , ‘ 


Icilma peepee mgr hea 





It acts directly on the : dt 
Fiuor Cream ha bie , 
sil est and 1 t econo! il of a crean for a ies the sore { _ 
: Bh we Thea: Min | Cresolene is a | 
Li - ; oe we 9 rat 
I r ( - | n contagious d a ; 
t It is a boon to s rers fro \sthma. 
Cresolene's | 
t its 30 years ol s 
Price 1/» everywhere, For sale by all Chemists. 
u for riptive I ree 


e Antise 

, of 5 i 9 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
Lombard Street, London. 


ICILMA CO., LTD., 


Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, E.C. | 

































» ITIS CHILD'S PLAY 
CLEANING BOOTS WITH 


if awe DUCHESS’ 
4 BOOT POLISH 


A shine of magnificent 
brilliancy — Does not 
injure the Leather, 
cake on the boots, 
or soil the clothes. 











V Te 9 YOu CANT 
W/ hich ( HAVE BOTH. 
Will you have a a os 


€ 
NASTY HEADACHE te 


AX 
<3 














ora . 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S ) 
SMELLING |‘ | oye 
BOTTLE? “ 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
Of ALL CHEMIST nce ON ILLING, ¢ 














STEPHENSON BROS., LTD., 
BRADFORD. 





i 






y TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 




























SUFFERERS AND WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT 


“ORI CU RA” 


Drops 1/1}, & Liniment 1/1, & 2/9. The Finest Cure for Rheumatism, Cout, &c. 
ELIMINATES THE CAUSE—EFFECTS THE CURE. 


] tt cet, N I 





H 


IN 
1 
WILL CURE WHEN EVERYTHING ELSE HAS FAILED. 
Of Boots, Ltd., and all Chemists, or post free, 
HAMMOND’S REMEDY CO., BARRY, CLAMORCAN. 


NO NEED TO SAY ANY MORE-GIVE IT A FAIR TRIAL. 
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at, 
ds, 
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(EAD, 
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FILL A FOUNTAIN PEN 


FROM AN INKPOT 


No matter what the construction 
may be, clean ink from a corked 
bottle must be used to obtain 
satisfaction 


A “SWAN” 
FOUNTPEN 


Simple, strong, and absolutely 


reliable —filled with ** Swan” Ink 
—every bottle has a filler— 


is GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


Prices from 10/6, Post Free 
Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers, 



















WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C. 
} Ss: 93. Che e, E.¢ sa, Regent 
i teaet Seemmmalan Meaaiteara, a tie 
ra Par ‘ at New York and Chicago, 





THE QUIVER 



















PATON'S 
SOOTCH 
FINCERINGS 




















“Yes, Madam, patterns of 


PATON’S 
Alloa KNITTING WOOLS & YARNS 
are sent FREE on application to 


John Paton, Son & Co., Ltd., Alloa, Scotland, 
or to 192, Aldersgate St., London, E.C.” 




















THIN MODEL 


THIN MODEL 


J 


“ JUNIOR 
fj WATCH” 


' 


This newest Ingersoll 

has already proved its at- 

tractiveness and its time- 

keeping merit by sales far exceeding our 
anticipations. 

This “ Ingersoll Junior” supplies for 
the first time in the history of watch- 
making, a thin model, perfect time- 
keeper at a popular price. 

the “ Junior ” is only 8/6 and .s sold 
under the same guarantee as the famous 


Ingersoll 5- Watch 
Ihe “ Junior” is in every respect the 
equal, in convenience and appearance, of 
the best thin watches of expensive make. 
You will have to see this remarkable 
achievement in popular watch-making to 
appreciate its peculiar advantages. If 
your dealer does not sell the “ Ingersoll 
Junior,” refuse a substitute, and write to 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRC. 
410, Audrey House, Ely Place, London, E.C. 


None Genuine 


Makers of the 
unless thename 


famous Inger- Incersoll i on 
1 ersoli Ss ! 
soll 5- Watch. — — . 





LADIES MODEL MIDGET 





ee 
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Use only 


NELSON’S || senmipe/fomton: 


106 upwards 


Prices from i ~ we 
Pp 






Insist on a genuine BISSELL~ 
There are others imitanons - but « 
insist ona BISSELL. 

















{ REYNOLDS’ 
POLISHES WHEATMEAL BREAD 


For BOOTS & SHOES. | | PURE DicesTivE 1: | 
Saves BOOTS, MONEY, TIME, & LABOUR.| Bt ie " ga t pro- 


\u l in 
Tins, ad., 6d., & 1s. 


Your bootmaker can supply you. If he does not stock thom 
send his name and address to ¢. NH. NELSON, Clarke Road, 
Northampton, and a FREE SAMPLE will be sent to you. 


Take no other, there is nothing ‘just é 
as good” as “N” Polish. J. REYNOLDS & CO., Ltd., Millers, Cloucester. 


“THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN aged mony STAL PALACE’ 
jing istpnerennen, oo MARKING INK 


D by STATIONERS 

































rear mnt 





F.GHIVERSa@ Co soae worxs BATH 


iF outferers would only TRY ECZEMA 

The a 55 REMEDIES * 

RASHES, SPOTS, PIMPLES, BAD LEGS 
AND SKIN DISEASES 


THEY COULD GET CURED. 


>! \ The Reasonable and Retake Goures 
. A we . “Mys - re : ' ma. 
~ , : 

























Ointment, 1/1}. 
Tablets, 1/10; 
Soap, 6d. 


Postage 
3d. 
extra. 


4 t Your 
tal as 





“ ‘ ~ rw on twa red afte t ‘ I ie tt er} 

& Postage 3d. pour state WHAT MORE NEED BE ADDED? _ 
SOAP—OINTMENT—TABLETS. Write W.W. HUNTER, Regent St., Swindon, Wilts. 

A WONDERFUL COMPLETE REMEDY. to-day.‘ TESTIMONIALS FREE, 
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E very Year 70,000 People 
Pie in Tits Count 










a 
ee 









with a nasty irrita- 
ting cough every time the 

cold weather comes on—a 
tickling in the throat, or ‘‘tied-up” 
feeling across the chest? On rising in 
the morning is your voice hard and the \ \ 
breathing laboured? Do you instinctively 
fear the cold, fog, and damp days? If 
bronchitis has claimed you. 

There is no reason why you should develop chronic bronchitis,’ 
for in Peps modern science has provided the means whe 
all the above distressing symptoms can be cured and further 
trouble entirely averted. 

Relieve that tight and ‘‘tied-up'"’ feeling about the chest at once 
by taking Peps. Dissolve on the tongue a Peps tablet—the unique 
store of rich and pure medicinal essences—-and breathe deeply into 
the farthest recesses of the throat, chest, and lungs the healing 
fumes which fill the mouth and nasal cavity. 

Ordinary cough-mixtures are swallowed into the stomach, but 
the rare medicinal fumes emitted by Peps are inhaled with the air 
we breathe, and thus every part of the irritated, weakened mem- 
branes stretching from the throat to the lungs, every inflamed and 
sore tissue is reached by the pure balsamic fumes of Peps. 
Tickling phlegm is loosened and comes up without effort, the 
racking cough is cured and the chest tightness ended. 

Peps enable you to resist the chest and lung evils always 
present in bad weather. No household should be without Peps, 





A. 




































“A Pine Forest in Every Home 
2S, 
ep 
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Send 1d. stamp to 
the Peps Pastille Co., 
Carlton Hill, Leeds, 
and mention this 
magazine to obtain a 
dainty free sample of 
PEPS. 
























THE QUIVER 


THE NEW om | 


‘POPULAR’ 
} Nothing is so appetising 
as the added flavour of 
Bracknell’s Club Sauce to Me 
Soups, Cold Meats, Stews, psi 
etc. it promotes appetite, / 








































aids digestion, and 
is absolutely pure. 


AT 
a G6 Go Ss. Oo d . | — Ge. sae 





a | If any difficulty In obt aining, send one Penny tamp 
IS THE CHEAPEST HIGH-GRADE and name of your grocer, and a I Will he sent 
BICYCLE IN THE WORLD | wat free by G & 8. BRACKNELL (Dept. 8), Bran ton R 
s ‘ae . King’s Cross, London. 
os construction, and will stand any 











Sk POR CATALOGUE 


HUMBER LTD., COVENTRY 
London: 32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C 


The QUEEN’S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


HACKNEY ROAD, 
BETHNAL 











Nott G | ‘ Manchester: 33. Black 
fr 


s ] Broa Street 


treated as 
Out-Patients 
Annually 


on 130 
ll 


beds always 


in use. 





cs) 
IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE 
NEEDED 
T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 



















“HUMBER” 
THE OLDEST ANO BEST. 











Unequalled for Cleanliness and Brilliance. | 


ADAMS'S | KOHTNOOR: 
FURNITURE — fgg XS 
=~ POLISH, 


Victoria Park Works, Sheffield. 





FOR ALL DESK, STUDY | 


OR STUDIO WORK 


There is nothing like the Koh-I-Noor, 
the beautifully finished pencil, which 
takes a fine point, wears well, and does 
(Broncho-Laryngeal). its work with a silken oy free from 
. | | jarring irritations through faulty flaws. 
For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE There's no doubt about the pleasure 
A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh. of using . wen-t-eer, It is more 
economical too, as it lasts so muc 

NCARDINAL VAUGHAN ©: boa elcome cata longer than ordinary pencils. 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT “\)«: 36 





‘SIR HENRY IRVING Proctor’s Fis 
MISS ELLEN TERRY “Comilers Proctor 











I/- 2/6, by Chemists and 





TOR'S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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ed at 
atients 


jually 


Tue Quiver 19 

















NEW 
HAIR 


IN 14 DAYS. 


He invites Men and Women tired 
with trying “ this, that, and the other 
things,” to apply for complete 


Large Trial Treatment 


FREE 


4 well-known London business man has a wonderful 
Hair-Growing Treatment which he claims will grow hair 
in fourteen days. He is willing to send supplies of his treat- 
ment, sufficient for a complete trial, to those who, as he puts 
it, are tired of trying; this, that, and the other thing for their 
baldness, thinning, or colouring failing hair. Certainly the 
evidence of letters and photographs which may be seen at Craven 
House, opposite the British Museum, London, is most extraordinarily 
satisfactory. Elderly and middle-aged, as well young ladies and gentle- 
men, have been remarkably grateful for what the preparation has done. 
They have written lengthy letters, and some have sent photographic 
evidence of the highly satisfactory effect of the preparation. 


THE EVIDENCE. 


5-8ths INCH HAIR IN TWO WEEKS. 
Northamptos 








GROWING SPLENDIDLY. 
Litt amy 


I very pl lee  withe the re t Mr. | ( V l I “ what 
T r is growing splendidly beyond | your hair grov / 
ws iw a ige ' t s-St t t one hair 
(Miss) E. GREENFIELD, as to to x 
A WONDERFUL PRESCRIPTION. E. POPE. 
k t Street, Gree k HAIR GROWS QUICKLY. 
I omitted to send v : 
f the box and my } Mie. Sohn Craven -Dadiel P.O ther box of 
It pre pt l \ | t I P t ‘ t 
~H. MCINTYRE. | 1 row : EDLA’ PULLEY. 
GROWN FULLY AN INCH. 
N W ] r A TEN DAYS’ RESULT. 
l t ‘ with ¥ 
ty \I | ( \ ] | t 
I retur amy | 3 r ' w P.O. | 
t. BROWN ii WILLIAM DAVIDSON 
' t say that may Hair Regenerator © as it actually es 
dpe » trentinent ¢ ‘ 1 have ales aphasard @ 


r ntention—I } 
I t rbta 


1. One Large Trial Box of my True Hair Crower. 
REE 2. One Cake of Special Scalp Soap. 
3. A Beautifully Illustrated Book of 96 Pages. 


THREE PENNY STAMPS t 


Lar I Hai t sting of 


tm 


re the send plicant ply of i ! I t t off 
My addre i 





JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEIGH, 229, Craven House (5.:°%°%ia) London, W.C. | 
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For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


oddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I’ 26 & 46. 


BRITAN 



















\ Fouritaim Pen 


















Itis very ( 
——a : — : 
when 

you Poa eS 


have 

broken in a pen to find that at 
just the moment when it is going 
satisfactorily it has elected to be- 
come cross-legged, worn out, or 
obstinate. The way to avoid this 
is to select a Waterman’s Ideal, 
choosing a nib you like, which 
will be just at its best for years. 





























. See that you and every me ir family 

Ask to see the new Waterman’s It protects against chills, 1s all pny aaeee sac erhag 
| Ideal Pump-filling Pen, and the and is highly recomimended. 
| Waterman’s Ideal Safety Pen. 

Ps 10/6, 12/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, and up- OLD es a3 Manufactering Dew 

wa In Silver and G for Presentat eas Se 
I free, from L. & C. HARDTML Golden sp raiay gh oom 

ee be || ARTIFICIAL °°’ 











| TEETH BOUGHT. 



















or IRON versus RUBBER. 


SS A GOOD TESTIMONIAL. 


A wearer of 


WOOD-MILNE revorvine 


HEEL PADS writes: 


“ Dear Sirs, 

“As a wearer of your HEEL PADS I think 
you may like to hear of my experience. 

“I had a pair of pads fixed to my boots several months ago. 
They are not half worn down, but the iron screws have THREE TIMES 
worn through, showing how much bet*er your rubber lasts than does 


iron itself. The rubber is as good as ever. THIS PAIR OF HEELS 
HAS SAVED ME A GUINEA.” 


ONLY WOOD-MILNE WILL DO THIS. 


oy 
Fi 
_& 
~ 
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CZEMA: 


Citys Epi a famped out by Zam-Buk. 




















THE QUIVER 


/n cane 
i answertne advert 
fs Zavertiscmecnls Ww ) . , F > 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Aor 0% and INFORMATION | as to SCHOOLS 
wd GIRLS or a it home 


rv Ltd) (M er, ROB MA 


"pate: a 


ae 


CHRIST'S je natn, 
COLLEGE. 


School for Boys. 














Cassell’s New 


Dictionary of Cookery 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. Half-leathcr, 10s. 6d. 
Beautiful Coloured Plates. 
Hundreds of Illustrations. 
10,000 Recipes, 











INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and cle ar complexions follow in 
due cours \sk FO! 


WHELPTON’ S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “ JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Box. 








Hooks 


| DE LONG=;,. 


See that your Dressmaker uses these 
And have 


“Shonhest Fi 


With the 


Neaest 


hump? Hearl Eyes! 


See that 





Genuine 


DE LONG Hooks aEyes 


are sold only on cards 


™ hump!) 








See 
bearing The words 

















Ready Jan. 29. 


Health and Commonsense 
By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


( ELL & Co ny, Lt. 3 


Price 6s. net. 











IRON BUILDINGS and FITTINGS. 





FREE. 





PLANS 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
COTTACES, 


HARBROW’S 





ESTIMATES 
FREE. 





CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND SCHOOL FURNITURE; 
SEATS, PULPITS, LECTERNS, &c. 
Shipped to any Part of the World. 


IRON BUILDING WORKS, 


Adjoining South Bermondsey Station. S.E. 


——— 





—— 











WE WILL PRESENT EACH OF OUR READERS 


with a beautiful Engraving from the 
on plate paper, measuring 16 by 
Stamps are enc losed to cover cost 
from abread} ; or if called for, no charge 
Galleries, 63, Baker S:reet, London, 
duce our Catalogue of Engravings 


magnihcent paintin by B. W. LEADER, R.A., 
? inches, provided this advertisement and four penny 

of packing and carriage (foreign st imps value 8d. accep! 
will be made Address, The Secretary, Fine \rt 


N.B. Thi liberal offer is made s lely to imtro- 
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THE QUIVER 


ks i A MARVELLOUS 


~yes invention for 


" THE DEAF. 


| , Write to-day for Booklet 





















EE a Sow the Deaf can now hear. 


»f your Deafness (unless you were born 
iance as well as others, 

you have been deaf. Mr. 

24 years, and can now hear as 

° inyl ul itive proof of hundreds of similar 








; low sounds and whispers 
y heard tur | e for the Ear—invisible, easily 
t . fort ¢ housands sold. 
tar to write for va eB ly ptive of this wonderful 
| e -— acy trom - rs in 
| thing; we send it free 





THE MURRAY CO., 195, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 





‘Eyes 





( 


FITS & tant REMEDY, | FAY OUND CURES COUCH 
Sic tome wont | CC SIC SIACS El stops cow 


——m | 


ns Me. Dre Prevents Influenza if taken Promptly on 
I t 20 y first appearance of Cold or Chill. 
saEyes i Pest > from a \ Y ILI : th Ast ma, it m eaved my life.”"—Mrs 
ards | t 


TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Lta., SAFE AND PLEASANT FOR CHILDREN. 
rump’ | 303, South Frederick Street, Dublin. Of all Chemists. Cash Prices, 1s. or 2s. 6d. 
= 




















ur De sen ‘ast 


s wet IRISH Sis es st “ 
nse COLLARS, CUFFS.” ce 
MD] |. » AND SHIRTS 


NSON & AVI td., BELFAST; and at f ; 4 









Manufacturers’ catalogue free. A com- 
lete selection of Sheftield Cutlery and 
Piate and goods for Presents—a valu- 
able guide to the Sheftield Cutlery indus- 
tries, which connects the buyer with the 
Facto wry. Our Great Speciality: The 

* Enterprise’ Parcel, 51 pieces genuine 
Sheftield T _ le eer for 25/- Ask ag 
Cataloy Save enormous *4 


J. G. GRAVES. Lta.. SHEFFIEL 























for situations 





























4 oe 1 Ser | 
boo! fet ‘No ¢ 
\ / D°: ALSTON’S COLLEGE, 
ANN BURNLEY. 
1, 
ti NOSES AND EARS. 
TI Noses. e only patent Nose Machine in the 
I f all kinds. Scientifie 
—~* 
RNITURE; Red "ones. long - establis ally 
‘ t 4 hutely ares p ses 
a 4 S Daly “Eare._My Pate Rubber Ear Cape 
aie CHARCOAL BISCUITS <M ee 
. LEES RAY, 10E, Central 
’ Cc , , / aN ™ Chambers, Liverpool. 
ure Indigestion 
—— . 7 . 
BRACC’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS speodily cures 
RS ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, HEARTBURN, IMPURE 
BREATH, INDICESTION, DIARRHEA, etc. 
R.A., Prevents many an illness! the pores removing the di 
j ny Highly recommended by the Medical Profession secret of beauty 
~ we Sy ; Co a A FREE SAMPLE 
: mee .* wa fF -& A — 
The Oatine Co., 305a, @eamen Street, London, S.E. 
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Reading of 


at some of the fut none FREE 
Delays are Dangerous. Write at once. 
PROF. Z. T. ZAZRA, 


90, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
A PROFESSIONAL MAN WRITES: 


YOU ASTONISH AND HELP 


Your I 





If your baking 
is not always 
quite successful— 

If you find it takes too long— 
try the certain and quick method 
of home baking with 


66 ° 9 
Paisley Flour 
—the Sure raising powder.— 
The “Paisley Flour” way is—to 8 

paris of ordinary flour add | part of 


‘Paisley Flour,” then follow with the 
other ingredients in the usual way. 









**Paisley Flour,” the economical raising 








powder, in 7d., 34d. and Id. packets. 
























\ « 
4, 2 > all 
mi cy 
; 4 
“UNIVERSITY Te. y 
ano , WC — 








a. HIC a } 
nidigh cane Is this your boy? |= 
<4) Why not give him [4 
| the longer ladder? 
By payi few pou 
ali UG th 
2 Va 
2 \ . 
—_ ~ t Dept Q, 
5 \ | 
oy {| NORWICH U 
de \ OFFICE. NORWICH 














'The “IDEAL HOME” Games 


\ of Whist and Bridge can be played by Two Persons with 


_ WRIGHTSON’S BRIDGE STAND. 





SAVES TIME 
AND TROUBLE 
over any other 
contrivance 
Patronised by 
Her Grace 
the Duchess of 


Samuel, of 
Australia, & 


26 r 1 5. . 86 
6d. ‘ 


Cc. Wrightson, Heaton Chapel, Stockport. 


What the Lion Mark 
is to silver the word 
“Redfern’s” is to 
Rubber Heels—the 
standard mark of 
quality. From Boot Repairers 


everywhere. 











' Hyde. 
————— 





—— 
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of 


the 
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Amy Le Feuvre ... 


CONTENTS 
Frontispiece: “ A Puritan Maiden 
Drawn by N. Prescott Davies. 
A COUNTRY CORNER. Serial Story 
Chaps. VII.—VII1I. Illustrated by STEVEN SpURRIER 


Face and Soul. Illustrated by Portrait ' 

The Cross and the Arrow. Complete Story 
Illustrated by Cuarces Horr cv. 

Uplifting the Negro. ilu 

Golden Thoughts ‘ 

The Worms that Turned. 
Illustrated by P. B. H1cKLING 

Glorious Ignorance, Pocm ... 

The Story of My Life. II. First Years in ‘London 
Illustrated by Portraits and Photographs, 

Our Portrait Gallery ; 

The Watcher. Complete Story 


strated by Photographs 


eine Story 


Illustrated by W. Rerp Kecty. 
Sketches in Hospital. IV. Half-a-Crown 
“Well Again.” Picture 


Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour 
The Queens Face, Complete Story 


Illustrated by BREWERTON QUINAN. 


Faith : The Word and the Thing... 


The Art of Apology .. 
Strong Man Sandie. 


Illustrated by GERTRUDE 
The Home Department : 
Cookery Lessons for the enema 
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the Best Brown Bread 


A. C. Benson, C.V.O. 
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TUROG Bread is very light and digestible, and therefore a splendid food for the development 
of bodily strength. TUROG is not only the best brown bread—it is the nicest, the most 


tasty. 


of bakers everywhere. 


TUROG is light in crumb; does not crumble; keeps fresh for many days. 


117 
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Oddments from all Sources 


1 


One pound of cork is sufficient to support Married men live seven years longer than 
i man ot y size in the water bachelors, and wives live five years longer 
Of the 360 sorts of birds found in Great than unmarned women 
Britain, only 140 are residents all the year The inscriptions on an old coin’ wor 
round. smooth may sometimes be deciphered by 


If a chameleon becomes blind, it 
power to change its hue, and remains a black- 


ish colour. 


Opals, when taken from the mines, are 
quite soft, and can be pi ked to pieces by never 


the finger-nails. 
\ man’s brain 
t Ol twenty Vear;rs ; 
at seventeen years. 


he ag 


1+ 
cll 


light-fitting. unventil 
Ing With the head clos« 
two of the main causes of | 

Steel wool has been int 
stitute lor glass p 
threads of shredded st 
edges. 


An elephant 
to the age of cighty. He 
tons, lift hall 
his back witli 


a ton, 


attains its maximum weight 
that ot 


orks from t 


and cari 
ut any trouble. 


loses its placing it on a red-hot iron 
The voice of a we 


face is audible in a balloon 


man on the earth’s sur- 
at the height of 
that of a man has 
reached higher than a mule. 

If you tind a difficulty in threading your 
needle, try holding it im frot 


a woman White paper. 


about two mules, while 


tola plece | 


This makes the eye consplc- 


uot 1 the needle 1s much easier to thread. 
| hats, and rk r] parchment used for drumheads is 
a gashght, are prepared from th ins ot donkeys, calves, 
Iw d that for writing 

| l A ’ }? iu 1! Ihh il 2 ol sheep T] 

TL poll Is L pumice-stone 

p-cutt \; { mer has been invente 

\ felt overshoe 1 ected with an electt 

{ twelve battery, which supplies the heat. Whe 

aul tifteen \ ershwoe pulle the current 1s pet 

y three tons on mutted to flov ind in a few minutes ger 








AITCHISON'S 
SPECTACLES 


» " STRENGTHEN 
WEAK EYES.” 
EYESICHT 
TESTING ROOMS at 
12, CHEAPSIDE, 
6, POULTRY, 
428, STRAND, 
47, FLEET STREET, 
261, OXFORD STREET, 
46, FENCHURCH STREET, 
14, NEWGATE STREET, 
LONDON. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH : 
37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. 





YESIGHT 






RESERVED, 


Mr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” gf 


Hint No. 
HOW TO WEAR SPECTACLES. 6 


57: 


“ 


bYbsiGl PRESERVE ed | 
‘ 


r 


AITCHISON’S SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES SKILFULLY 


FITTED TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 
“ EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” a Pamphiet by Mr. Altohison. 


New Edition Post Free to “Quiver” 


Readers. 
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Delicious, 
Nutritious, 
Wholesome 
and Pure. 











In Fancy Boxes and Dainty 
PacKages in great variety. 








Genuine Chocolate of the 
Highest Quality, made 
under ideal conditions at 
the well-Known “Factory 
in a Garden” at 


Bournville. 








A Really 
Nutritious 
Sweetmeat 
of Exquisite 
Flavour. 











The name CADBURY on any Packet of 
Cocoa or Chocolate is a Guarantee of Purity 
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GRANNY ! 


er ee 


Her pleasant old face 
may be only a memory 

a memory of kindli- 
ness and cleanliness. 
How proud she was of 
the Old Homestead, 
with its spotless floors; 
with its tables scrubbed 
white, and everything 





else clean as a new pin! 





“Dear Old Granny used Granny used 
HUDSON'S, too!" 





Hudson’s Soap. 





















IT IS A VERY LONG TIME 


since Hudson’s Soap was first introduced. 
Love of Cleanliness ensured a welcome for 
it. Loyalty to the housewife has never 
worn that welcome out. Grandchildren 
of the original users are using Hudson’s 
to-day, Folks do not change unless 
for the better, and where can you better 


Hudson’s Soap 


For every kind of Cleaning. In Packets everywhere. 
H 10 
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A Country Corner 
By AMY LE FEUVRE 


Author of ‘‘ Probable Sons,’’ ‘‘ Teddy's Button,’’ etc. 


ik away from the control of tl 
ich older than they, and almo 

nding them back, and offers to allow them to 
a week, the two girls meet his triend Sit 
ly, and Mr. Bruce lalbot. Hanging about 
nble at most people, especially women folk 

il, and plan it her work tor many mont! 
counters a mysterious lady, who speak 
jechined. On her return home she 
Laurence will neither 


CHAPTER VII Since that first sermon we heard,” re 
ron “mencery memes plied Rosemary, a sad intonation in_ her 
voice. 

Self blin , by your pride” Oh, what rubbish! Why don’t you do 
something instead of sitting idle? Help me 
darker and with my work. I'm making some flannel 
veMLATY ghed much as petticoats tor young Mrs. Crow in the 

1 became more village. She has five girls under six, and 


Will 


have one ot the yarments: L have 


] ENNYSON, 


She would never settl hardly money enough to clothe them 
happiness, and vou 
to task for het them all cut out.” 

‘You're getting quite philanthropical 


‘ she said to her one — here,” said Rosemary wonderingly 


) , 
Pene One 
ipparent 


tired I can't be idle,” said Penelope shortly 
and I’m fond of Mrs. Crow; she’s so young 
and so handicapped by her many babies.” 
I’}] try and make one if you like. Pennie 
tell me, do you think I'm wasting my life 
about it when I’m working 
at home some 


uiternoor vl ! had come ia 
from her rec ns, and flung herselt 
into a chair by the with a grumble at the 
larknes f the day ‘Do you expect pet 
petual light and sunshine at this time of 
year? You have all the more time now to [ never think 
used to love the in my wood, but when I'm 


dream your dream You 
fireside in the winter time.’ thing seems to say to me, ‘All for self! All 
I don't now said Rosemarv: “it gives for self'’ And then I feel furious! ” 

You think and feel too much!” said 


me too much time to think.” 

You're the most extraordinary creature! Penelope, with ; grandmotherly = air 
Since when have you hated thinking Hark! Isn’t that a carriage driving up 
\ fA 





Laurence is out Put your head out 


] know 
of the window and see who it 1 
They wer tting in their brother's room 
Rosemary jumped up at once and opt ned 


cautiously one of the casement windows 
Then she turned round with excitement in 
her eyes. 

“Its a 
coming in, and | believe it’s 


visitor for us, Pennie! She 
the ‘haughty 
heiress 


momcnt the pa rmaid 


In another 
opened the door. 

“Miss Stanhope! 

And in Miss Stanhope came 

She was a tall, handsome girl, dressed in 


a long crimson cloth coat, with sable furs 
and a black velvet picture-hat with feather 





looking at her face, on ild instinctively 
have guessed that pride ard intolerance were 
two of her failing But her tone wa enial 
as she turned to the sister 

‘I have only just heard that you hove 


come here to stay. W< 
in the neighbourhood that you will be a we 
come addition to our circle | do know 
your brother slightly, but he is suc 
firmed bachelor that we never can get him 
to accept any friendly invitation. How do 
you like this part of the world? Is pot one 
of you very musical? ” 

Penelope took it into her head that there 
was patronage in her ton 

Well,” she said, “I think most 


are musical 


peopic 
1owadays if they have been sent 
abroad to study it. I am no genius, I am 
afraid. Are you fond of it yourself 1 
come and take 
fortable.” 

A most 
Stanhope, lox 
“Ves. 1 am 
Bruce Talbot and I get up a yood many 
village « Hawkhurst 


ay you will belpus. It 


this chau It is more com 
delightful room,” said Mis 
king round her with interest 
very fond of music myself 
ncerts at during the 
winter, and | dare 
is so good for the lower classes to hear really 
good musi I don't 
one’s standard to appeal to them 


Lelieve in lowering 


Penelope made no reply \M Stanhone 
turned to Rosemary. 
“How do you like thi quaint house of 


Such a curiou 
with no garden or any bit of 
ground in front. You must find the dust 
terrible in the summer 


brother 


your 
him to buy it. 


We have not spent a summer here yet 
said Rosemary It is a perfect winter 


house ve think All the root re so st 
and warm We are verv happy here 
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Miss Stanhope looked at her with a little 
frown between her brows “IT wish I could 
find that a house would make me happy,” 
she said, with a slight smile. 


Oh tid Penelope, laughing, “a house 
wouldn't make Rosemary happy; she looks 
upon it only as a necessary appendage t 
her lite Its a 
Sol 


1 I] am the house-lover, I think 


garden that contents her 
Then how can you live without a gar- 
en asked Miss Stanhope, 


Rosemary 


turning to 


l can’t I have one 


at least, I’m making 


She described her wood From being 


condescending in tone, Miss 
Stanhope now grew quite interested 


It sounds novel and delicious,” she said 


1 wonder if you could turn one of my 
woods into a garden? 
It is no easy task,” said Penelope, a 
ttle abruptly Rosemary will work her 
elf to death over this, and will never finish 
t. It would take twenty years to metamor 
phose ! 


Rosemary smiled contentedly 

“T don't care if I never finish it,” she said 
In that case the pleasure, and _ interest, 
finished 


They 


1 never be 
h their work 
live for if they do.” 
oked at the girls 
Then she 


Am I your first caller 


nd refreshment wi 
Very few people fin 
have nothing t 

1 Stanhope acain 


with her puzzled frown aid sud 





Have you 


made acquaintance with any f the people 


round here 
We have seen Laurence’s friends,” said 
Pene and we like them very much 


h! I] suppose those would be 51 


1 hey and 


you rother are all recluses after a fashion 
They all settled here to be near each other 
l believe ind to be away from society It 
amuse is. considerably Of course, I can 
understand it in Major Willoughby’s case 
but not n the the (one tee] SOrTY tor 
that poor man niv he doesnt want ones 
vm] 1v, nd i appre ively cheerful 
You mean about ht wife said 
Pet e. her woman's curiosity getting the 
her | he mentally afflicted 
not, but none of us know th 
I t { it She refuses to see a soul, and 


attendance on her 


He \ he a great invalid, and refuses to 
' where on account of her All the 
mel t ‘ ire extremely ul ( able 


nd t ! I ! a. terror 1 cant 
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tand him at They shouldn't 


such abject bundles of nerves enter 


any price 


the 


Church. Thevy’re a disyrac e to their « all- 
g. He shakes and wrigyles like an « 
( time I pass him 
\ call him the ‘ vermicule,’ so we've 


rd 


said Rosemary. 
Yes, don’t you think it suits him: 
We don't b 


know him to speak to, 
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ve his sermons. I think he’s the 
lest preacher I've ever heard! 
Ros ry spoke enthusiastically ind 
| Stanhope’s tone was freezing she 
So glad you like him. Past 
Conversation languished after this, and 
Stanl ope rose to go 
( e-and sce meé yn.” she said, “fo 
( n} up to London before 
Winter in this part is stagnation 
| nt have my own rcle of friends 
own, I couldn't exist here There is 
worth knowing except the Hawk 
s, and they onlv spend about thre 
nths f the vear here 
We dont mean to stagnate,” said 
Penelope, bristling up a littl *As fat 
we seen, it is a very sociab 
rh urh ) rd The po I people irc de 
ted th a visi ind I know everyon ‘ 
© ( al ( id\ 
Miss Stanhope’s mile was a very 
r on Oh, we he said, if S 
s ir rdle, you may settle down. I 
s ng to intellectual and com 
bhat ( 4 ety 
\ he d down the stairs, de ning 
rirls turned and oked at each ; 
Penelone rug 1 her shoulders 
She need not have bothered to call, 
[ never wish to see her again! 
You w have to play at her concerts 
Ah, we I shall talk to Mr. Bi 
that! 
\ t uninteresting inpleasat “And in Miss Stanhope came—a tall, hand- 
Ww woman erted Rosemary. I some girl, dressed in a long crimson cloth 
sk Laurence what he thinks of her.” coat, with sable furs, and a black velvet 
t kind of her to call upon you,” picture-hat with feathers.” 
that Laurence id 
; It was curiosity, nothing more or less always been of gentle blood, as our school- 
bs shall never be friends.” mistress would put it. She is a nouveau 
She is not quite likely to gush at vou ) Iaurence, that’s what she is, and 
said Laurence. “We are not in her set that’s what gives her such a snobbish air! ” 
‘She began by saving we should be Anvhow said Laurence indifferently, 
welcome addition to her circle. id Pen \ W soon be away. I doubt if you will 
pe, laughing “What het et I’m see het again.” 
lite sure we’re as well born as she is. | look here,” said Penelope earnestly ; 
feel it in my blood The Mowbravs have if vou think you're going to move US, 
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nce 
I and 
1 be ¢ o root Uj 
It 1 brother! 

ch speeches, Lauren 


ré proae htull 


Iaurence smiled fh 
a elf 
ever ! ryet 
nar that 
ve t fu 





of shutting 
Ing ( I 
1c ave t wit a ¢ 
erene|\ \iv tramp 
have f time 
Oh, 1 sl Have 
coming to-m W 
he he quite eq 


But wl will feed 


mary quietty 


| 


id we will feed him 


ceaal 


We be the caretaker 


yinted 
lebanon 
hall be!” 
make 


irt { the 

lam 

wun ne 
he 1 

‘ ul in 
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lowed 


ad 


af eae Bee, 
££. 


‘I have just left a brace of pheasants at your house,’ said Major Willoughby, 
looking her steadily in the face.” 





Why 


louse 
e where you |] 
eet 


| 
isekeep 


like 
Sir Anthony 

keeps me 1 bh i in 

“She 


smoke 


hers. 


objec 








k k ng! But, of 
‘ take t nds, and | ought 
WW} ’ 
we 2 evi med with enthusiasm 
| ild talk it ver with Miss Stan 
_ en 1 é I What time would 
4 
\ ire 
mM) } 1 1] nk i thank vou so much 
.) i 
: ent oS Anthony 
: | ivht quick 
K { ttle girl t 
} bungler at talk 
] hope her efforts t 
De c + ? 
\ 
CHAPTER VIII 
WA HAVE MY FOCUS CHANGED ’ 
a har v 
\ t that st 
l ‘ 1 s, wherein 
I G 


part 
i t | 4 “ \ 
1 ( unpwal’rc ne 
h keen app 
t from anvthin 
t nd burnt 
combination ] 
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Ye exactly; my cup secms getting 
nearly full, but it doesnt! af 
(oh, don't let her talk such nonsense! ” 
said Penelope from the back seat * Rose 
mary is always chasing shadows! 
She'll find the substance one day, if she 
looks high enough!” 
‘Ah!” said Rosemary, “IT can't Jook 
hivher than the skv, and when 1 gaze and 
ize at that the same yearning comes over 
You want to look beyond and above the 
ky 
How can | 
‘A fresh focus is what you want ; it’s a 
defect in your eyesight 
Rosemary looked puzzled, then thoughtful 
You're getting into deep waters,” she 


said Is your sight different from mine?” 
I fancy it is a little. It wasn't as good as 
yours once. I was terribly short-sighted 


Chen | took my case to One Who under 
tood, and He gave me a totally different 
0) tlook alto ere?! “6 

You're speaking in parables,” said Rose 
mary with sudden conviction. “Do go on; 
you always stop short just as I'm getting 
interested.’ 

But Penelope interrupted 

‘All this is very dull for me. I want to 
know whose house that is on the top of that 
hill over there? ” 

Phat is Miss Stanhope’s! 

“What amansion! No wonder she vives 
erself airs 1 am = surprised that she 

They had left the moor now, and were 
turning up a country lane. Rosemary with 


rt be n to look about her and 
respond to Penelope's light chatter 


yn some white iron gates came in view, 
behind which stood a very trim lodge and 
n immaculately kept drive Into thi 
they turned, and drove for quite half a mile 
up an avenue of beech trees that were not 
yet quite shorn of their golden glory; long 
glades of grass with yellow bracken thick in 
the hollow stretched away on either side; 


then suddenly they turned and saw a white 


irreted Tudor house in front of them. 
“Ah,” said Rosemary, looking around her, 
with all th what would she do with a 


small wood garden? ” 


Sir Anthony left them at the door 
Shall 1 call for vou in half an hour? 
he asked. “I am going to see if Bruce 
Palbot is in.” 








I picked up this book just inside the drive gates a few days ago. . - It is a new 


book, author unknown, and the owner of it is also unknown to me 


ao ; . cu \ | to | to-night That is the time I de 




















| ¢ 

» interest | n quite 

k ward t eing Sir Anthony 
int nd I feel interested in 
Miss S é I wonder if she will take a 
t know rhe there is that 
Mrs. V hby. I am quite nging to 


ee het n and have nother talk with 





I vays hoping that Mr. Paul 
‘ | ] fear of us n be more 
=e 
And what about Mr. Tall isked 
Pence e, with a smile 
1, he Ss an amusing boy! I tl 
n bette \ t like 


d Z 
The have a grave le to them, I am 
believe that little Mr. Paul is quietly 

T k € ne h ve i Ve s de said 
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‘Oh, Samson!” she exe 











umed, talking 


to her only companion with sincere con- 
viction, “this will never rey me tor 
my labour! It’s a gigantic task to reform 
a wild wood. It will get choked in no time 
I wonder if it is all utter waste of time 
Samson thumped his tail up and do I 
response and eyed her with frier or 
cern out of the corner of eve Chen 


ears straightened themselve ind a W 
hoarse rumble from his throat deepened int 
a warning growl 

Rosemary looked quickly round and saw 
Sir Anthony coming towards het 


It’s a friend, Samson; be quiet at onc 
How nice of you t come to see me SII 
Anthony I can't offer \ i a seat here, | 
\loses h evolved a wonderful erection ove 
there w h he 1] rust heer 

‘Upon my word, you're making a prett 


piace of this!” 
It will be, I hope, | 
Would 


present you 


done ? 


ndeed 








A Counrry 


7 | want t know d Rose mary softly 
' and reverent I can be sure that | 

re I ng t (; that mv ul—and 

t \ we n Hi keeping 
S ylur lt he root of the matter 
Mi et t oht it r work ne with 
Natur had brought to th point, and 

7 ‘ Ver ¢ 
| Ww ¢ moment then 
Sir An 

I car think f t ne of that 
r} t Thine own.’ You 
f r to your rightful 

nt that wl t the vicar told us 
c \ it how d know that I am 
\ that verse etty plain: ‘Him 
1 unt Ie n no wise Cast 
| R ry drew oh 1 am ) 
lf that I doubt 


f | nave d n¢ iny 
ic and ] 
time when Im 
leed Phe 
‘ 1 rn elt 

hear make 

t barrier 
S 
S 4 ng texts, 
Sir At king the girl 
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the Cross on Calvary did broke it down, 
and got rid of it. At least—as I read my 
Bible—I see that. But if you hand yourself 
with all your failures, 
The verse that 


ove! 
I saw it 
‘In Whom we 


you ll see it as 
struck me was 
have redemption through 
sins, accord- 


His grace.’ It wants 


His blood, the forgiveness of 
ing to the riches of 
word of it.” 
Rosemary looked very thoughtful, but did 
not speak, and they were both silent for 
some minutes. At last she said sadly 
» little of all this. I have never 
met with anyone who makes such a point of 
of—what Mr. Paul ‘Union with 
Christ.’ If I thought of religion at all, it 
was that we must do the best we could, and 
hope at the end that God would be merciful. 
Mr. Paul's creed is such a severe one, and 
wonder—oh, I 


thinking over, every 


‘Il know 


calls 


et such a happy one. I 


wonder if I shall ever arrive at your out- 


look? I haven't forgotten what you said the 
other day. You have long sight and 1 
have short sight, and I want to have my 
focus changed.” 


Well, you can get it changed,” said Sir 
Anthony, with a little smile; then he got up 
from his seat and looked round him again 
“ There’s nothing like husbandry for enfor« 
ne God’s laws,” he said. “Good-bye, and 
I shall hope to see you to tea next week.” 

He strode away. But Rosemary did not 
good half-hour Then she 
tools, deposited them in the 


move for a 


ollected her 


rough little shed that Moses had built for 
her, and walked home wrapped in deep and 
rnest thought 
END OF CHAPTER EIGHT 








and Moral Qualities ? 


Face and Soul 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


Author of ‘‘ The Upton Letters,’’ ‘‘From a College Window,’’ Etc. 


up my mind as to that intoxicates us 
any correspondence clined to look out 
mental and to praise Deautil 
human beings. Ot rrounds and teo mu 
rit s! : stances yood for anyon I! il 
tra like the t ih it is not as ba 


and the  pimpled. Phe nicest people | 


t socrates 1S not a have been pr opl 
t is probable that sible by nature, an 
and tedious person called “S spoilt ’" in 
lt ithenians hated they grow up belevin 
t i ‘ Xeno and expecting to tf 
iat SD ateS was a kindness everywhere 
of lus Tractive people gro 
SSITTLu- t ( erlo re t 
la { leoturesque leverness and fr 
bATTILINY leads t ni t 
es rl ¢ t to Si! S a plate 
\thenia ld ave 
| 1 beautiful A Redeeming Feature 
tolera him. As Beaut iIthout 
i n sorely Ist nwost Les 
1 t Miped- ecause | ~ ‘ 
Ss at hie is the and are inclined to att 
i S detects tor thre el | t 





: SONAL Apes are S a person 
ITLES st and bad. ar 
55 a persol i 
there a Connection between Physical, Mental, |), (he Paria 
terrible an ( 
l S andl ac- nh bees 
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iV own to think her very but heard only the liquid rise and fall of 
url auti the voice, like the murmur of some deli- 
\ya | have n juaintance whose cate musical instrument. This young 
= the face of a criminal, and it Jady will have lovers, I doubt not. who 
saad . sickly pallor will fall in love with her voice and be 
ts al asant unhealth- content. 
ines If on im in the train But the pleasantest of all my experi 
in- on id say that he was both un ences In the matter of physical charactet 
° > and : esstul \s a istics was this 1 was travelling with a 
it f fact. he is ighly prosperous friend on the Brighton line, and we were 
al spected ma amusing ourselves 
{ ‘ S i trying to as 
S Ss! sithe professions 
2” 4 and characters ol 
: i the people we saw 
’ S on the plattorms 
i from their dress 
t and appearance. 
a \ \t a junction, 
{ n { Walling lor atrain, 
) ; Was a man whom 
| it 1 at once recog 
S \ nised. He was a 
| tall. thin, worn, 
¢ anxious-looking 
a man with = strag 
f sling grey whis- 
PR Vet kers. He had on 
istineti a shabby fur coat, 
t] and carried a small 
ssion oO t hag in his hand. 
1 | His hat was dusty 
‘ t anc unbrushed., | 
e al drew my friend's 
t attention to him, 
nt and ina few rapid 
a strokeshesketched 
‘ a an admirable por- 
trait. 
R CHRISTOPHER BENSON, C.V Phat man,” he 
Salad is evidently 
Sa n - became aware a struggling solicitor with a large family. 
of a voice of His business is. through no fault of his 
; { There was) own. declining He is unable to compete 
to a t lis me tiny man with firms working on modern lines. The 
h increased — signs of his former prosperity sit pathetic- 
i a aid that [| allyonhim. He is smoking a cigar, which 
that I elfect on my 1 have no doubt is a verv bad one—an 
l cupation extravagance that le is unable to 
My simply tor th yustity and he will be careful to throw 
vice. Which it away” before reaching the suburban 
all sorts o villa. where an ill-tempered wite and a 
lations imto crew of unattractive children await him. 
I I tliat like Phis is the most melancholy figure we 
K 1] t Mary Gat have seem to-day 


nse.” Ves” fsa mu have drawn an 
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Ire Now | will tell vou 
It is the Earl of A Hi 


ind 1s ali yt TES ut ly 
ea : He has severa l s full of 
art f ( ie IS a connoisseur and a 
I He has held high Cabinet 
ink; f sa Lord-Lieutenant. and con- 
s for his interest in all philan- 
ial movements \nd yei 
| nfess that by the She ; Holmes’ 
ct l i picture of him ts faulth 
Phe il iS that he 1s iy m ik 
i i tll, alldd ML unble 
l t ire ho he | 


The fact of the matter is, as a philo- 


sopher once said, that the first time you 


leet al it matters very much what 
S il al t never mattcrs afaln. 

Of > Iha sald, there 1S a cer- 
{ I sical caut that makes 
S 1 5 and a veé mocerate 

1 t in ess is all 

tha ( t sustal It But apart 
l Tra t! e are a 

r things that ne in grow to 
xpression, movement O1Ct ff. S- 

al further back still, sympathy 


s, goodness 1tsclf. 


The Charm of Unaffected Goodness 
n I was a child I thought very ill 


I g SS aS a qualit\ ecause§ thie 
OKS, al nin real lite 

( S trusive an ageres 
sive sO pharisaical mplacent 
SO St e an idicial B I ive gradu 
t iS lille es ol that humble 

i i t odness 1S ¢ most per- 
irm of all Beauty tacdes. o1 

ituesq ue ( SS Calles 

S e | it ( it t 

ince INCLUNeESsS, Lor humour, trust 
rthines mMecerity, Siniplicity the Sense 


Ities that 


Qui EK 





ances. to see the best of othe rs, to adimure, 


to respect to love. (ood people are 
generally clever people, because they are 
not shut up in themselves but have a wid 


range of sympathy and a deep knowledge 
ot human nature But this knowledge 
has not been consciously obtained rathe! 





thrust on them by the friends who have 
trusted in them and ontided in them: 


ind thus there is no sense of complacency 
about it. because it has come rather than 
been acquire 

Most people desire to be popular ; the 
singular thing is that many people try t 
acquire popularity by courting admira- 
tion. Now, to be admired necessarily 
Imples a certain degree Of envy and It 
is pathetic to see so many people attempt- 
Ing to win respect V impressing on others 
the successes which they think wall othe 


wise tend to escape notice. A_ shrei 


man who desires to be popular wall find 
L crtain Coc t-etlacement the 
shortcst ut to thre suit lo oO things 


straightest road to popularity \nd even 
so, it 1s hard to lay wn rules becaus 


a person who makes no pretences, who un- 


feignedly and naturally enjoys his suc- 


ecossces, May be a Mghiyv aviceable prrson 


1 used as a schoolmaster to be often 


struck, on meeting tor the first time a 
new form, by the paintul similarity of the 
Laces lhere were three or tour obvious 


tvpes—big or small, tat or lean, re 
vhit curly-haire or straight-haured. 
Half a dozen boys would look rather more 
nteresting than the rest halt a doze 
vould look decidedl imattractive and 


le looked, aS a le, intelligent 


Second Impressions 





FACE 


like certain 


ngeniality which Kes one 
A pe { e neal makes one welcome 
( th xXImity leplore their absence. 
One may inherit, I believe. one’s phy- 
sica i istics trom one ancestor, 
yne’s mental equipment from another, 
( nes al nat from a third. There 1s 
rect iscove nown as Mendel’s law, 
1] one l] able some day to 


trace the precise history of all a human 


1 
eing’s qualities, physical and mental alike 
It has not at present got much beyond 
the uage of chickens; but it is clear 
that there isa law of heredity at work ; and 
sa 1) it iv make of ethical 
t s, of free-will and the power ot 
moral choice when It 1s leveloped ! 
\\ shoul Lunte by so deep 
) 1 desire to be i table, to be loved, 
IS t in s power to be other 
an what one 1s The only thing that 
I in « S ations with others 
5s to practise th st of which one Its 
gs ipa and not to rest in the contem 
i 1 ot the s§ ficial qualities ol 
thers Who that looked on the super- 
IS ficial qualities of a s. their greenness, 
eir rouged cheeks 
etell t en distilled into a 
> I l soul and blood 
even a hame 
Look for Charm Everywhere 
[he point is t alive to the discern- 
m 1 region of the per- 
ed sonalit If it is not obvious in the face 
¢ 1, One mus ivch deeper ; perhaps 
€ found in the mind; but even so, 
it ades one there, one must go tfur- 
st trv t scern it in the sou! 
men of ind harsh aspect 
tempted | ttle confidence, have 
to me a shot with changing 
‘ S, as ismati as the sheen of the 
() tter still, one has met 
n no comeliness of face or brilli- 
ft min vhose soul one has dis- 
agi ed 1 De l ng with a pure, 1m- 
lal 
> UI irse, thi ifficulty is that one has 
t leisure « ort ity to make deep 
S| excavations into t souls and hearts ot 
t eets There is an 
nt of dang it trving to do 1 
: LUS sa make too many 
Ss. I t le reason that so 
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many people turn out to be lovable, if 
one has time and patience to discern it ; 
and even one’s iriendships in this world 
are conditioned by time and space, so 
that if one is greedy about forming new 
fri.ndships, one is bound to neglect old 
It is not only flat to say that one 
must be on one’s guard against being 
taken in by superficial qualities. It is un- 
true and ungenerous, because they are 
often all that one has to go by. : 

Che people who make mistakes in friend- 
ship always make better and more inti- 
mate friends than the people whose shrewd- 
judgment never fails. Impul- 
siveness makes small losses and great 
gains. Of course, one must not give ones’ 
heart away at a tea-party ; but even that 
is better than having no heart to give 
away at all. 


ones. 


ness ol 


A Sweet Spirit the Greatest Joy 

One seldom makes a mistake about a con- 
genial person, although one is sometimes 
superficially attracted by an uncongenial 
one: and the best frame of mind is that 
one should go about the world, frankly 
able to enjoy whatever kind of charin 
comes in one’s way, whether it is shallow 
or deep. The real philosopher is the man 
who likes a pretty face and a pleasant 
chatterbox, and who is not always on the 
look-out for solemn and splendid quali- 
ties 

But the greatest joy of all is when one 
has a glimpse, past the bodily form and 
past the mind, of a sweet and impas- 
sioned spirit, with the qualities of dusk 
and dew about it, a shy and wondering 
beauty, such as one perceives when the 
still summet goes down in state, 
and the intoxicating sweetness of flowers 
s along the lawn 


sunset 


across the grassy 


i vl 
Withd 
alleys: when music, stealing from the 
hands of some unseen player, murmurs 


from the open windows of the old house, 
filling the spirit with a yearning that links 
the silent twilight earth with the bright 
star that climbs and hangs above the 
thicket. 


| ne 2 
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pected a begging The girl ran into the arms of her father, 
in spite of the whose face brightened at sight of her. He 


t Itogether remove laid his hands on her shoulders and said: 
thi 
{ 
1 | ind : 
r ot 
tatur nd 
f is | 


lit na 
1 the 
It 
t teal 
( thre 
{ 
of th 
il wl i 
rildes 
1 t 1 





i 1 
{ 
t 
] ! 
t a 
sed 
lied ¢ 
hi 
} ] 
li 
nN 
Vln 
t . . 
“A girl, dressed in white, all brightness and smiles, 
aes came running out,” 
way to the ‘Always on the top speed, little May!’ 
ved quickly by a The young clergyman pulled up smiling 
» called to her and polite They made a happy group 


it for vou.” Phrough the open door of the drawing- 















































om I the sound of voices 


introduced The 
thre igh 


The visitor was 
soft hand struck a warmth 
Her eyes flashed bri 


iron paln 
into the dark of his mind The vica 
! rould com«¢ drawing-room 


hear a little musi 


into the 
He hesit ited 


jeclined the invitation. He passe out 
into the night. It was raining 
il 
FEW months after his visit Philip 


SHO} had ( ed all 
vithout 








the questions of the suspicious vical 

tellin secret Williams had en- 
trusted t his care it solemn =  conli- 
dence he placed befor God, and _ buried 
in his | n its tragic memory ‘** Take 
him, and thank God for said the 
Bishoy He is one of those rare men about 


whose call there can be not the shadow of 


Philip Williams did not r ide in the 
cl \ but lodged in one ot the ean 
est streets of the parish It was his own 
wis! und the vicar was not rry tor it. 

} 





the pal nd 1 faithi servant In 
the for 1 dut of you! man 


ther clergy 
ation ol the 


and seld epted the invit 

icar [he prosperous people of the 
nel I 1 w nothing f him He 
A late in the slu Gradu 


the 


worst 


| social life of 
i lived almost alone in the 


ilent man, who repelled 


le and irritated light and tlip 

nt 1 ustered t | the tender 
I I I I 1) thie I nd and 
i! t i { I t thie 

I t zz t ded n beu 

in t ol l I titutiol 
He il 1 t it riad 
in tt t i tiie i¢ \ like 
t Lin the ennel 

of th HI had ( ( n ul 


QUIVER 


tion for children There was in this worst 
quarter of the parish a tin « hapel 


entirely by 


which the 
himse lf. 


it was 


solitary pricst served 
In a 
c rowde d 
brought 
table. 
in the local laundries scrubbe dl the 
dusted the chairs 
Por a long time 
that 
But the vicat 


months from his coming 
end to end ( 
flowers for the 
women employed 
floor and 


icw 


from 
him 


ostermongers 
Communion 


Some of the worst 


his one and only help in 
deat 


forgetting his carly suspicions 


evil quartcr was a litth oness 


became like a father to this poor priest 
Ile would come sometimes ind sit in his 
room. Once when they part d he embraced 
his curate Fath r Will bow l 

head upon his breast Che silver crucifix 
of the vicar touched his brow like a kiss 


It is his great reward 

‘Some day William told himself 
when is Cl tion had passe 1 ‘“*“; ma 1 
the eart of John Ke d 

l in was a noisy atheist who lecture¢ 
it street corners and lid a reat deal { 
harm. It was alw e endea f 
Williams to sviten ! 1 rts and mak 
rough natures tendet! if whole mussion 
was one of siweetness It to the ld 
ind the ird 1 the crucl that he went, as 
much to the weak and the sint il 

One d more than a year alte! his arriy 
in the parish, as he open i the door of th 
vestl nd came into t ipel for J 
SOI he saw at tle Dack i Lhe co ré i 
tion the Bishop, his vical nd his vicars 


liged to return 


insisted on 


k made a strange hgure 


Worn Cass 


at the bright table Ile was questioned 
about his work. His answers interested 
everybody Everybody 1s interested in 
success He spoke without assumption 0! 
modesty and without the odious accent ol 
cant His words were itcw and he only 
answered questions He spoke of the genius 
of the deaconess for the ticle 
nd love of ti t ndoned b A 
i led speaking avout himsclf 
I expect you tind what I tind ud one 
of the irates, ~ t t it eusicr t re 
il than piritual Lh 3 pe LKCI 


people mor 

ed towards the Bishop 
int entered the room. Thi deaconess 
was in the hall. A dying child had sent {or 


Williams 





THik CROSS 


t Hil 
\! EW days after the visit of the Bishop 
/ 4 d . ter f 


{ 1 Canon Douglas en 
countered Philip Williams in the strect 
I eC 1c to ask you a question,”’ she 
He looked at the beautiful girl and 
‘JT want to do something in this 
f the pari e continucd; ‘‘ what 
I do that will hclp you?” 
[he brightness of youth was still upon her 
That fre raict unclouded happiness 
1 perfect self-sufficiency which makes 
| d so de tful was still the portion 
f this beautiful lad girl She was at- 
tracted to the priest of the slums by romance. 
nterested het Ile was different from 
t Cl She wanted to have his con- 
He did not dissuade her. With a grave 
tesy | ted her offer. She became 
lat t that quarter of the 
| ew t a single street or 
told I vlhere it was unsafe for 
met in those ter 
pl S ctimes they nursed a sick 
t ther i] Iped to do the house 
ther who had been carricd 
May Douglas laughed 
t vuur of these adven- 
d to smile at his 
| f right and innocent 
l er t lonel rt of a solitary man 
return to his own 
n In the waters 
Phi riest brightened 
{ t | ile was glad to be 
| i in \nd 
vi I this strane 
t t t in, SO austere 
ecame — friend 
t | N sceinsg t i 
nd wink li 
t ends on. the Dave 
Irtosity OL thie 
1 ler TromantsL 
ysterious pricst 
e for her the chicf 
t him and a liar r¢ 
to Hampton Court 
t their departure 
t 1 elf alone with 
oe eat trees facing tiv 
; \t t e from them the 


with the children 
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“This is your first holiday since you 


came to us ?”’ she asked 
“Ves.” 
“ And the first for how many years before 
that 

‘I forgct.”’ 

“Tlave you always worked hard ? ” 

~ Sok 

She looked from him 
Palace secing it. “I 
one fault to find with you,”’ 


towards the 
have only 


away 
without 
she said: “‘ you 
are so silent about yourself.” 
“That is not a fault,’’ he answered. 

“Oh, we remain human to the end of our 
You can give up a good deal, but 
humanity. To 


sin. It is 


days 


you can’t give up your 


gossip about oneself is not a 
only human.’ 

He did not speak. 

“‘T should not like you to be loquacious 
with everybody,” she said, laughing ; “ that 
would spoil you. But I should like you to 
tell something about yourself. Bio- 
graphy is charming. Che biography of our 
friends is literature of the soul.’’ 

‘‘ All I wish you to know, you know,”’ he 


me 


answered. ‘ The rest—is uninteresting.” 


‘Look at me,” she said as he turned 
his head. She was smiling. ‘‘ Now can 
you honestly look into my eyes and tell 


me that all your past life is uninteresting ? 


' 


No! There is some mystery about you. 
You are unusual I am a daughter of 
Eve. Tell me your story.” 


She expected him to smile. Instead, he 


became _ terrible lis eyes darkened, his 
lips hardened, the blood drained from 
He looked like a man stricken with 
an agony 


‘‘T did not mean to hurt you,” 


his 


} 
Skin 


she said, 
quickly. 

Ile thought how beautiful and fresh and 
she looked, this glad girl, this happy 
who had never known sorrow, and 
out of “Tf I 


young 
creature 


who was iniinitely his reach. 


could tell you my past hfe he said slowly 
I could tell vou also what I most long to 
tell vou lL cannot I must not. For your 
own sake Instead, I make a request of 
you I ask you—for my sake—to go back 
to the life you lived before I came here.” 
I cannot she answered. The man’s 


power was over her. ‘You prevent me 
she said 
lheir eves met again. They both knew 


The deaconess, looking up from her play, saw 






























rife 


inner 


there thie | 
the beautiful, radiant girl 


oOoT riest 


¢ 1 hie a child t her 
I 1 she looked Ww 
inde tand ?’”’ she demanded 
I nswered, “‘ 1 understand 
fterwards the vicar came one 
dinner table with worry and 
written on his face 
the matter sked wit 
has sent me a letter be 
It is disaster That man is 
the parish 
ot along very well before he came 


the daughter saw het 
ffice at the back of the hall 


d the picture of Christ leaving 
rium over the inted iron 
‘ 
let Mr. Williams {¢ e said 
er hands on his s ilders and 

im 
cried the fathe laughing 
love with that bear 
hon she answered 
e vical w his d hte in he 
I Your lion, I fi es not 
Hie is a fine fellow (one day 
ishop I don’t wonder you 
f I I love mn | 
I hope ¢ Vill t leave us 
ll t over He 1s t \ me his 
Monday And on Sunday ul 
rprise¢ 1¢ ked to 
oun * 





tin cl 


ion in the 


QUIVER 


He 
His face 


the 
illumined 


cerned sympathy about 


secret of Christ 


S|} iy yke 


became 


and tender when he said that to have faith 
in a man is to save him Christ would 
go in our day to people neglected and aban 
doned by His Church, and He would save 
them here is no living thing in the whole 


universe, he declared, outside the quicken- 





ing syr ipathy of God If the vile and the 
degraded man will not hear the Church, it 
is not the fault of the man it is the fault 
of the Church If the Church possessed 
the secret of Christ which is abiding, un 
doubting, and triumphant sympathy—it 
would draw all men to the Son of God 

Without a break in his discours« ind 
speaking with the same quiet composure 
of voice he said: ‘‘I do not declare th 
power of Christ’s sympathy without know 
ledge The man who speaks to you is an 
ex-convict, one who h breathed prison air 
and known the tortures of penal servitude 
tor seven ycars Leven I , 

lie continued, apparently unconscious of 
the tremendous effect produced by his 
words : Even in prison the sympathy of 
Christ enters, remoulds the eart of a 
and transforms his soul, even there where 
men go down into the ll of cle | I It 


can e the worst 

tho t to put th t behind r nd 
hide the light of Christ und i bu i 4 
t t to lose past I cann It 
belo to God I 1 be nearer to His 
poor by their knowl of vy lite Phey 
will etter understand t ywwer of Christ 
I to the w t I know your 
thi t I underst l ir ditticulties 
I have been lower t And '’—he 
raised his voice I can say to the Christian 
who turns aside fi e and shri 





* 
= Pe eS 


Look at me, she said, as he turned his head. ‘There is some mystery about you... . I 
m a daughter of Eve. Tell me your story’ ” at 
It { t this prison ward vith his bunch of keys, 
; l lerkship ! lain his h dt keys delivered to St. 
I all n Peter He understood the secret of Christ, 
t I ily on hi His kindness melted the heart of the con- 
t intolerab He Vict His knowledge of God set the prisoner 
of release. The fre “When I left prison,”’ he said, “ this 
f t Territied by the man took me into his house, and sct his little 
Lv larg I f child on my knee.” From that moment he 
ny thousand had one impulse in his soul—to serve Christ 


ulation HH 
Lli crime was dis 


t to penal servitude 


his trial He 


t 1 feclings of a 

rdere: \t t 1 bitterness of his 
llion, and he 

t which feil 


pened 
intensnied 

i l servant of 
Christ’s secret It 





was the irkable sermon 


man. When he returned 
vestry the clergy came to him one 


Such, in brief rem 
of this remarkable 
to the 
by one and offered him their hands 

‘What a sordid end to a noble mystery,” 
May Douglas to her 


into the gate of the clergy 


said mother as they 


turned house. 


V 


( )> the following morning the vicar was 
in his office when Williams knocked at 
t! 


ne d Or and entered 


\h, you have come to give me your 








Tir CROSS AND 


Vi 

I ked the vicar leave to remain 
H ere were certain negotiations, and 
t til ade a sole charge 
He became its minister with an income of 
He | 1 on half that sum 
‘ t haritv. He and 
t t leacone represented in that 

t ( irch of Christ 
I t f the parish and shared 
in 1 f its tivit He saw nothing of 
t I bourlt lergy He was never 
tl table The poor in 
May Douglas did not 
t t at nswered: ‘* The 

td rted 1 


you.”’ He never 
Am I not fficient ? ’’ 
lodging was a 


Phe | 1 { the poor 18 lilkke 

| ld not forget that 

| ech a convict The 

hn Reid rangucd the mob at 

f treet rer nd never let a discourse go 
t llusion to gaol-birds which 
t 1 pile ] [he poor priest 
went by What 

t the fear which children 

1 to f for \ child does not 
1 I t more than amen 
b DI ! Williams saw 

rs saw him But 


f the deaconess he 


Christ From the rise 

t { midnight he was 

f t He never answered 

t | ! 1] ever pleaded 
t f the peopl at 


him in his 
ved at the 
em, going into 
rning to night 
t the antipathy 


II rresistible You 
which had 

tender, with 

t pre 1e¢ 

»>h poken 
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Children began to run to him 
lic was wonderfully encouraged. 

It is not I this,” he 
told himsclf ; ‘‘ there is some angel working 
for me in the midst of these 
One 


of gaol-birds. 
agaim 
who has done 
people.”’ 
summer when the sordid 
and the streets were trans- 
figured by the flames of a setting sun, the poor 
priest with his shining eyes and kind face 
came suddenly on the vicar’s daughter. 
she said. 
Her face appeared to him worn and peevish. 
She 
tenderness and 


evening, 


houses ereasy 


, 


‘TI have been looking for you,’ 


He was pained by the change in her. 
that 
sweetness which make the face of a good 
\ll the loveliness of youth 
departed. ‘I owe 


was altogether without 


woman 
had 
I ran away from your confession. 
to have stayed and helped you. 


divine 
you an apology. 
I ought 
I was a 
coward.” 

‘T am glad that,” he an- 
swered with a smile of the purest gratitude, 
but it 
watched her 
pitiful towards her 


you can say 


look she desired. He 
eyes. He felt 
you must not 
been alone 


was not the 
calm 
* But 
have not 


with his 


be sorry for me. I 
My Maste1 

She felt that an abyss had opened between 
them greater than that created by his old 


has been very near to me.” 


reserve. How could this be ? What had 
happencd ? She knew his whole life now ; 
they were greater strangers than when 


mystery was between them 


‘Sometimes you will let me 


and help you in your 


perhaps 
com work ?”’ she 
said weakly, wishing to get away 

** The poo! will always be glad to see you,” 
he replied 

When he had parted from her, he looked 
up and saw the litth 
like an angel out of the glory ot 


dk iconess coming to- 


wards him 


the sunsct What was this new light in 

her face? What was this strange glory 
which enveloped het 

lohn Reid is asking for you,’’ she said. 

ee wants to b« youl pardon He is 


Will you come with me 


dying n 
beautiful eyes of the 


He looked into th 
good woman and saw her pure soul, and pene- 
trated the golden depths of her devotion. 
Ile knew the angel sent by 
midst of these 


now who was 
God to work for him in the 
unforgiving people 

If vou will let me he 
end of my life.” 


“T will 


said 


go with you to the 
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Uplifting the Negro 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 





PLIDPOGOSN SL POSSE OSE NEES ; 
Y Pavs taxes on £70,000,000 worth i property t 
3 THI S Controls 23 banks. — 
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ish Government 


to esta lish Ss hools tor negroes 


In Afri a. an l have lecided to take 
the Har tol Institute is a model. 1s 
suihicient reason t irrant a description 


resting American institution 
it should be 
nt has well 
ierits of the 


} ’ 
Rodger, the 


Lore 1ioIng 
noted that the 
1 itself as 


Hampton system 


Grovernme 
to the 1 
he) f John 


Cx { n Ol the Gold ( oast Was sent to 
America to study the methods at this 
famous school He spent several days 
at tl Ir tute, and made a detailed in- 
spection of all its departments. When he 
return home he not o1 reported 


American 
out 


lavourabl' on t 


t enthusiastic a 


system 


it In 


Lic 


ae ent so lar as t say that all 
Great Britain had to do in our African 
pos o> was to ¢ stablis > hools like 
that at Hampton, and the vexed question 

h to train and educate the negro 

ld be solved 

First and Largest Negro School 

[hie Normal and Industrial Institute 
it Hampton, to give it its full title, was 
the first negro school to be established 


» claim to be the largest and 


most su ssful of its kind It is at once 
the mother of the bla mans schools 

Tu Calhoun, a the other well- 
kr icational centres of the Fa 
West ig outgrowths of this the parent 


p " i r Iie hhdren ol 
he liberated Slaves \t that distant 
date it had fifteen pupils, two teachers 


had 


Once 


been a hospital. Po-dav. the institution 
grounds cover an areca tbhout ) 
acres There are more than one hundred 
buildings, where some 1,361 negroes a 
Indians are housed and ecucat | 
addition to these buildu here mst 
ton is daily given mm a | number of 
trades, there Is a Ch al a muscum 
Most of the edifices re crectec Vy t 


students 


£12 Sewing Machines in the Cabins 

Phi chool is situated at 
Virginia the H 
looking Hampton Road It occu 


Hampton In 
>. er- 


on iumpton River, ov 


pies thi 


sie of Hampton Hospital, one of the 
military hospitals of the Civil Wat The 
spot is famous ft the beauty of its 
scenery and for its historic associations. 
It is a place p liarly appropriate tot 
the location of as evoted to Indian 
and negro educator cing the site of the 
Indian village of Ine hton, from which 
the Indians were iven by the white 
settlers. and near the spot where the frst 


TO slaves Welt 


1 sold in America 
For the first ten years of its existence 


itself exclusively to the negro 


last thirty 
oors to the Indian, and 


it devote 


+ 


Vears has 


thrown Opn 
lay 


to its chnergics al esources art 
solely devoted to the education and up- 
hi ting ol these two 

fo understand what has been accom- 
plished by tlus institution, and by those 
to which it has giver irth. we have to 
emember the conditions exist hen 
it ime into ben At that time the 
Unite States ‘ te lh one 

Tihie reatest pre el any ountry has 



































than mere freedom 

y to lift this mass of humanity 
up to Its rightful plane. Who was to do 
it? It was left entirely to the churches 


} + 7 y Y 
Dut somethin more 
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Their food consisted almost 
entirely of tat pork corn bread. 
Often in these dilap-dated homes one could 
that 


sin sle rooms. 


anil 


had Cost 
family knew how 


a sewing machine 


lis OVC! 

















































ind to itable institutions. It was a #12, which no one ot th 

task much too big to throw suddenly on to use, a showy clock which had called 
thes xlies, and praiseworthy as their tor an outlay of £2 or £3, and which neve 
effort often were, they generally failed kept time, and other costly articles that 
to realise it were ot no 
LS ‘ ' —— practical 
sandind value to the 
Th OWhCTS, When 
inted som these condi- 
n { tan tions became 
t known, every- 
han to one sent up 
hit ; the cry,“ Edu- 
posit incl cate.” It was 
to hel him a mistaken 
to realise that cry, for the 
his future la first thing to 
ith himsell do was t 
Lrue | i teach the ne- 
‘ ( gro how to 
mal t ( live, how to 
lom LIT i cultivate the 
nk soil, how to 
lilt l build houses 
he t how to hus- 
| n it hand his re- 
t he ind sources and 
| { ect to make the 
t H most of his 
ill 1 opportunities. 
ind h ; Mere book- 
‘ t to learning made 
he 1 matters 1] 
it | anything 
nt And ee a WOrst for it 
th ite 5 ye ss TL was inclined 
eae 4 to give the 
negro’s great nee vas General black man. the impres that it was 
\rmst r. Near the barracks where he undignified to labour th his hands 
irtered at that time isa great Nevertheless. the negro 1s educated and 
| ta 1 which 10.000 negroes had educated well, but this « ition is given 
employed in the o slave davs hand in hand with manual instruction, 4 
len years after their release from bondage happy combination that has worked 10 

the irtually ff than they the advantage of the rac 
The General has lett us a Out on the West | ist of Africa, Great 
pathet kccount of ho nd these Britain is) contronte vith a prol lem 
in tched huts similar in some respects to that which 


nited States Was alled 
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railways, has changed the condition of 
the lives of the natives—or rather that 
portion which is brought into immediate 
contact with these civilised activities. 
They are no longer required to work on 
plantations and perform ordinary menial 
labour. They are now wanted to fill more 
or less resp ynsible positions in factories 
and workshops. True, many of the 
natives recognised the changed conditions 
and educated themselves. This generally 
resulted in their taking clerical posts in 
the shipping and mercantile offices. But 
they cannot all become clerks, and it is 
quite clear that their education should 
partake of an industrial rather than a 
professional character. 


British Scheme on the Gold Coast 


At present it is proposed to establish 
two schools on the Gold Coast, one for 
training teachers and the other for indus- 
trial training, and they will both be con- 
ducted on the Hampton plan. In this 
Institute there are now 768 negroes and 
S2 Indians as boarding pupils, and some 
511 coloured children trom the neighbour- 
hood in the Whittier training school 
Young students first pass through th 
academic and industrial courses, and then 
graduate in some definite trade, of which 
carpentry, 
plastering, 
painting, wheelmaking, blacksmith work, 
machine work, steam-fitting and plumb- 
ing, tailoring, shoemaking, tinsmith work, 
upholstering, and printing. In like man- 
ner young women, after receiving a good 
rudimentary education, learn sewing, 


dress-making, laundry 


t-making, 


cooking, and 


housekeeping 
[hen there is the agricultural depart- 


ment, which is most successful. Besides 


ing 


the home farm immediately adjacent to 
the buildings of the community—a tract 
containing 150 to 200 acres—there 1s 
another and much larger institute farm 
four or five miles away, comprising about 
600 acres. The practical work of carry- 
ing on these farms serves a two-fold pul 
pose First, it enables a larg: number 
of the students to pay tor their ss hooling 
Second, it exemplifies the best principles 
and methods in tilling the soil, raising 
live stock, gardening, fruit culture, and 


so forth. The surplus products of the 
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large farm are readily sold in the neigh- 
bouring town of Hampton and at the 
great hotels. 


Every Coloured Boy Learns Farming 


Particular pains are taken that every 
coloured boy, who learns scientific agri- 
culture on the large scale, shall also be 
carefully shown exactly how to carry on 
a small farm. They have, as a constant 
object lesson, a small four-acre farm, with 
its small barn and other buildings, its 
proper succe ssion of crops, and its diverse 
problems from the point of view of the 
soll and from that of the por ket-book. 
Dairying is taught with the best possible 
machinery and appliances; but at the 
same time the young student who cannot 
hope to be able to buy patent separators 
and various other expensive machines 
used in a modern creamery is shown how 
to get the best results with ordinary 
milk pans and a cheap thermometer, by 
giving proper attention to the factors of 
time, temperature, and cleanliness. 


Play with a Serious Object 

Indeed, the education is most pra tical 
and thorough. In the domestic science 
building, for instance, your guide will 
show you a_ box-like 
white and neatly draped with some in- 
expensive material. Not a single boy or 
girl goes through this building without 
first having learnt not only how to decorate 
such a simple article, but how to build 
it with ordinary tools. Some of ou 
photographs depict little boys and girls 
at very common tasks, such as Wash- 


washstand paint dd 


ing. ironing, and cleaning. One might 
imagine that it was play, but it 1s play 
with an object. Its aim is to instil int 


very young minds how much more 1m- 


portant in the r al world are such things 
and cooking than 
are reading and writing, and this keeps 
them from growing up with false notions 
about honest work. In the second place, 
it actually teaches them how to do the 
real thing 

On Mondays these tiny piccaninnies 1 
the kindergarten school get out then 
littlhe washstands, sort out the dirty 
clothes—handket els, dust-cloths, nap- 


kins and baby dresses—tetch hot wat 


as washing and ironing 
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their task in earnest And this 
washing ~ make-believe work. The 
ater is t, the soap 1s real, the clothes 
are rul in: they are boiled, rinsed, 


put through the bluing water, and hung 
on the line with real clothes-pins. On 
Tuesday out come the _ ironing-boards 
and the little ironing stands; the irons 
ire put to heat, and held by neat holders, 
made by the children’s own fingers. The 
clothes basket is soon emptied ind the 
drying rack filled, as the small articles 
have every wrinkle smoothed out with 
hot irons by these important little persons 
In the :ame way the children are taught 
to dust. to clean, and even to attend to 
their dolls 


Trust between Teachers and Scholars 


The same principle applies in the 
instruction of the several hundred young 


women, negroes and Indians, who are 


pupils at the Institute. They may and 


generally do acquire some omplish- 
ments. But these are supported on the 
firm foundation of practical capacity in 


common things. It is the same in the 


trades. The young men are first interested 
in their work, and made to believe that 
it is a calling worthy of their closest atten- 
tion and study 

In strolling from class-room to class- 
irom WOI kshop to workshop, one 1S 
struck with the atmosphere of serenity 
and happiness that exists everywhere. 
The relation of the teacher to the pupil 
is cordial and friendly. resembling that 

a club leader in a social settlement 
rather than a formal public school in- 
structor. On the other hand, there 1s 


rely any attempt on the part of the 


room 


1 
I 
r 


pupil t leceive the teacher, and the 
pleasant relations between the two grow 
as the pupil advances and imbibes the 
Hampton spirit, until there is complete 


trust between them The result is that 
a strong character development is uncon- 
sciousl ing on all the time, fostering 


and bringing to the front th qualities 


of truthfulness, patience, and perseverancs 

A constant effort is also made to foster 
the altruistic or missionary init. No oj 
portunity of emphasising this clement is 
omitted, and the mottoes of the senior 
classes have usually reflect | this quality 
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Rescue ’’; another yeal * Service our 
Mission.”’ And here it must. be re- 
membered that the greatest work the 
Hampton Institute accomplishes is in 
uplifting the negro, and then sending him 
out as a teacher among his own race. 
Literally thousands of young coloured 
men and women, who have lived and 
studied from one to three or four years 
at the Institute, are now serving in th 
lree government schoo's’ for coloured 
children in the Southern Statcs of America 

These young people go out from 
Hampton with the understanding that 
it is their business to serve as neighbour- 
ing missionaries. The negro race does 
not chiefly need the type of missionary 
who inculeates emotional religion. It 
needs rather the missionary who. will 
teach the gospe ol hard work, thrift, 
temperance and practical morality—who 
can show the men how to finance the 
purchase of a small farm, how to culti- 
vate it, and how to get out of debt, while 
showing the women the value of the 
practical domestic arts. At Hampton 
they hold the doctrine that morality and 
civilisation are almost v.tally affected 
by the kind of houses in which people live 
Ihe graduates go out with a great zeal 
for encouraging their race to live in 
something better than one-room cabins 
or shanties. 


The Summer School 


During the long summer vacation the 
Institute holds a special normal cours 
This summer school is always full and 
very popular. Its establishment makes 
it possible for former students of 
Institute who have become teachers, to 
come back tor further instruction and 
experience, and it also gives opportunity 
for negro teachers who have not had the 
Hampton advantages to study its working 
\s an illustration of the use to which this 
summer school is put, it may be re- 
marked that Mr. Booker T. Washington 
sent twenty of his teachers from Tuskegee 
to Hampton for the last summer term 


Phis little black and Indian community 
it Hampton leads its own serene, busy 
and contented Life ithout for a moment 
losing contact with the life round about 


it Thu the littl 








limited to 
nirequent cases ol 


the students them- 


S not 


ident cases from the 


Norfolk and New- 


doctors of the dis- 


tical part of the 
the hospital is an 
~wol for young 
us life of the 





how 


them ever, 


to compiete thell 
months they spend 
> enables them to 
s in lite. For in- 
ame to the school 
ouring town where 
s. a dav as a com- 
nd of nine months 
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suund his services 
day. 


not 


iver at Os a 
that he did 
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return at the close of his vacation; he 
did not feel that he could give up his 
job. 

The fact is that there is a greater 
demand for skilled and _ semi-skilled 
labour in the Southern States of America 
than the colleges can supply. It is not 
difficult to see why this should be the case. 
In the old slave days the whites taught 


the negroes how to build houses, erect 
barns, lay out roads, and_ construct 
bridges, and 

— many of thcm be- 

ay came quite expert 

ae in these trades. 

: But the know- 

ledge these men 


acquired was not 
passed down to 
their children, and 
when the latter 
grew up, although 
they were free, 
they were ignor- 
ant, and _ could 
only take up the 
work of a common 


labourer. Some 
little time ago the 


leading farmers, 
planters, and busi- 
ness men in the 
great ex-slave 
States were asked 
by Mr. Booker T. 
Washington if the 
education the col- 
leges were impart 
ing to the negro 
made him a more 

‘ usetul citizen and 
a teacher giving a a more valuable 
workman. The, 
readily replied 
that it did, and also declared that no 
well-trained skilled negro had any difh- 
culty in securing work. 


lhe Hampton Institute is not a 
Government, State, or denominational 
school, but a private corporation con- 


trolled by a board of seventeen trustees. 
The only Government aid it receives 1s a 
small donation for the Indian pupils. 
The amount, however, supports them 
only in part. The endowment 
fund brings in an annual return of about 


se hool 
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us true 


another £12,000 1s received 


t 
ym the Government, for educating 


} 


scholars. and by grants trom 


icational boards. In addition 


sums the Institute has to raise 


year to meet Its expenses 


he Hampton Institut was 
ISr students l ecelved 
ther Some 2.360 of thes 

| lLng the réle of teachers im 
ts of the United States, 2,092 
1 farmers, I,018 are 

) are labourers and 

198 are usiness loing 


431 are in professional hfe 
re pursuing studies in othet 
ni Hamp- 


in 250.000 


hildres n eighteen ditterent 


\s a result of the success of this 


Ss olk res, 
now over thirty smaller in- 
if ols, lat I OMpPAahles and 


ettlements, all in flourishing 


[hat the negro is at last 
position, and taking 
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advantage of his opportunity, is evident, 
When it is remembered that to-day 
the American negroes pay taxes on 


more than $70,000 OOO orth ot property 


Chey own or occupy half a million houses 
and farms [hey control 33. banks 


They number among them — 16,000 


ministers oi religion Dhey wn and 
ntrol 28,000 churches and {£6,000.000 
of church property 
[his is a glorious record ot what the 
negro can do when properly educate 


and given a chance lf he can accom- 
plish this in America, there is no reason 


whv he should not | equally success 
ful in the land of his birth. One must 
not torget this tact e are the rulers 
of West Africa, and it is our duty to 
take the negro by the hand, 1 show 


him the altered condition of things, and 


of the new schools, and one can only 
hope and pray that they will meet with 
the success and encouragement they so 


greatly deserve. 


Golden Thoughts 


a peeetenarn Is more onstructiy' 





The Worms that Turned 


A Complete Story 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE 


| AURA BRINKLEY was verging on thirty 
4 and sl 1 mor olidity of character 


ti t ( Her father wi 
t ttle over, and it was 
w 1 t depended on her for 
evervthll * IS devoted com 
nd busine repre 

t = l t hand She 
declining years 

Vv t the por man would do if Laura 
l l ‘ i pretty as well asa 
1 girl—th« rs around Brinkleden 

tt eafraidtothink. But 


] ral lt when oc ion Oftered : 


My first t t I I shall not marry 
ve I ; one of those resolutions 
nature 

lor 


t human 
wi athe I 


too to t of matrimony 
seemed to 
concurrently 
ness hat yvoung 
nto old mi 


ourted by the 


uden 
very 
Barton, who 
thought 


well as the 


tu nifest virtues 
t vl t f mortals as 
t bi tif r sex-—she perceived 
d with the great 
the divided duty 
Vi F% r ol the conscientious 
self-indulgence 
on the o1 1 Christian martyrdom 
Barton, in the 
ve was utterly 
for her, and 
re bout it As he 
nt | { to think, but also to talk 
t it t lo the same, the texture 


ould not have 


lookin up 


‘I will ; 4 t [1 


her delicious 





pies as deftly as if she could see what she 


was doing I have never cared for any- 
body before, and never shall again But 
how can I desert father in his old age? I 
should never know a happy moment. And 


think how you are situated yourself, James.’ 

James sat on the edge of the kitchen 
table, tapping his foot with his riding whip, 
but silent in profound dejection, 
having used all his futil 

“ Your mother not be 
old age,” she restated in 
them And even if she could put 


up with me 


otherwis« 
arguments. 
must disturbed in 
her answer to 
one ol 
and I should have to be mistress 


in my own house, James—he could not live 
with us too. It would kill him to root him 
up at his time of life, and he always insists 
that he was born at Brinkleden, and must 


about the farm ? 


fancies he 


Besides, what 
still 


die there 


Old as he is, he can manage 


it as well as when he was a young man 
With me, he can. Without me, where 
would he be Oh, James, I wish I could! 
But I can’t—vyou can see I can’t!” 

She flung a pall of pie-crust over the 


of four plump pigeons, snugly 


con and other nice things, 


corpses 


tucked up in ba 


and her knife sliced around their twirling 
couch entirely on its own account. She was 
blinded with tears 

James Barton, leaning over the floury 
board, put his arm around her and drew 
her to his breast—or attempted to do so 
She repelled him gently with her hand, but 
vielded her lips for one weak moment 

‘You know best, my dear—of course 


vou do,”’ he as he kissed 


mumbled brokenly 
het ‘It’s hard lines on me, but my mother 
is my and I won't be the one to 
tempt you from your duty. I'll wait—I’ll 


until 


mother, 


Wait as patiently as I can 


‘Oh, no! she broke in “We must 
not count on that They may live till we 
are old ourselves ] hope they will grand 


father was over ninety—and I won’t have 
you. tied James You must forget all 
about me. Some day you will find another 
and a better 

Oh, rot! hie roaned indignantly 
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K¢ T lon't 
ll be saying 
exactly what 


felt she « 
know th 
e, just as 


ould 
ere S 


well 


rinning 
tt to the 
al \ ( 
every 
indred 
tin f bread 
the oste! ible 


and we were all hoping 


But she 


husband are going 


Says she 


Laura would joi us 
can’t.” 
‘Why not Why not ’ Mr. Brinkley 
eved his young housekeepei anxiously 
rhere’s nothing to keep het It's a free 


No baking, no butte! 
» at Why can’t she go 
Because I won't leave you alone for a 


no anything 


day 
to d home. 
long day said she. 

Why 
asperation. ‘ Art 


t 


hinting ex- 
shall get 


not?” he rep 
you afraid | 
into mischief behind your ba k 

Yes,”’ she smiled over her armful of 


‘You'll be riding that young 


hors rain. or going out wit out your coat, 
or something elst if 1 am not here to see 
aiter you 


“Bosh!” retorted irritably 


“One would think I was a five-year old 
child. You go—you nd enjoy yourself 
I irl. I'll be all right Oh, never mind 

y dinner! Sara t starve me, will 
yo Sarah 


“No, sir,” the maid spoke up perkily 
“Tf Miss Laura can trust me. But 
we can't do anything 


she 5 

such a one for thinking 

for ourselves.” 

is,’ her master 

Phat’s all the 
Miss Laura 


careful of us 


‘So she is, Sarah, so she 
vreed heartily with het 
got to find with 
good to u too 

to let us rough it a bit now and 
| would do us all the 


fault I’ve 
too 


ought 


She S 


the 
I wonder 
e winter if Lhad left you to © rou rh it 
ateful man, whom 


you would have been 


in th 


influenza at the 


had nursed thr i 
time e named; and her reproat ful eyes 
met those of the lot tandet 

In his grav 1 Jame promptly 


If I could have ! id a good stilt glass ol 
very beginning, I believe I'd 
been ill at all 


wh its 





“*You may keep untied, if you want to,’ he said ; ‘I shall consider myself as much bound 
to you as if we were married already.’ ” 
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Phen he squared his shoulder and straight. 
ened his ancient hat 


It wouldn't have hurt me to go to th 


how too he sohloquised, with a glun 
grin “T’ve a good mind to take the gig 
and go by myself. I will drive over to 
Manor Farm and fetch Emily Barton 
along She used to enjoy a show as much 
anybody—when she could do as she liked 
l must be pretty ] Vv wit ll of 
, rT 
Iie almost shivered as he thought of 
Laut face, hould he cate him at It; 
it his mind continued to dwell on t 
thought of Emily Bart ] line 
Sar he iddenl ted ss t 
ss 
Yess \ farm lad ran uy 
Put the saddle on that youn 
Iw t to exercise 
() 1 Dus l 1 expostulat 
overhearin the ord 1 kno Miss 
] ] you w t t And e's left 
1 I rhe 
() } «} We | > ) | to 
uur Kit l wal l d \ ( l 
In hike ood girl Hye 1d de 
hi reath I t wy thu 
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what in the name of goodness brings you here?’” 


he'll find it so ripe he won't be able to use 


it He's the best son that ever lived 
Henry, but he thinks I don’t know any 
thing.”’ 


Phat’s their way,”’ sighed Mr. Brinkley 
Then he chuckled in his beard ‘ He wants 
my girl to tackle him. He'd have to mind 
hel 

‘Oh, I daresay he’d mind her—she’s 
young.”’ Mrs. Barton sighed also. ‘I only 
wish she would tackle him. I don’t know 
whether you are aware of it or not, Henry 
but the boy’s heart’s set on het 

So it scems to me, Emily. And I'd 
like nothing better than to see them make 
a match \ family to look after would do 
Laura all the good in the world, and she 
couldn't tind a better husband 

That she couldn't,”’ the mother fiercely 
declared. ‘* Nor he a better wife, I’m sure,”’ 
she added _ politely Not many children 
have such a sense of duty as that child has 
I honour her for it 

‘You well mavy,"’ the proud father 
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belie! 
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‘ 


Bother Sarah-—let her eat ’em. Yoy 
and I'll just have a nice, comfortable me 
together e 

I'll just go and see what 
1e with the young hors«s : 
stabl 


her kitchen and pantries, 1 
] 


and she to 
‘hit-footed, for 
ieir weight of years \ bit of cold 
a pickled walnut 


were to have 
her meal 


but now out came the dain- 





ties prepared for the young folk ’ supper on 
their return trom Appleford—roast chicken 
smoked cheek, currant tart istard ile 
peas and young potatos t a-cooking 
ind the fire made up for that s ld 
sur} Sarah’s. And presently they sat 


after that they had a cosy tea together 


Show was 


reckoned to be ovet t id ‘* Good- 
night ’’ in a manner that ll not be de- 
scribed nd Mrs. Barton ran upstairs to 
wash her hot face nd compose herself 
bef young eves ymulcl Se ier, and Mr 


Brinkley galloped reckl ly homeward 








My motnel exclaimed the 
\\ he neve { l Is you'd 
| rl n't wonder,” thought 
ruct She has left 
Well, I 1 t do the job somehow 
1 | t t desperately 


eemed to 


t 1 . % 1 two wanted 


that you would if we old 


1 t \ we 
tabl Hye 
\ f course 
t turally, too 
- lo on 
| 
t ra, when sh 
\ ( neve 
t rt ot n 
t of d s, to be take 
Very 


Wor.ws 
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father, after all I’ve done!”’ Laura's voices 
was awful, and her eyes gushed tears 
\nd I thought I’d made my mother as 
comfortable as any old lady of her age 
could wish to be, and now she says 
No, she doesn’t, Jim, she doesn’t say a 
word, or think one; no more do | But | 
know how she feels, and she knows how | 
fecl. We don’t want our children to be 
crificing themselves for us—not while 
we're well and hearty anvhow—no, nor yet 


when we ain't We haven't been brought 
up to it We've got our feelings, vou know 
ist the same as you 

Father! Father! Laura implored 
s she flung away the rose-wreathed hat 
and knelt by his chair “Put aside all 
idea that I am sacrificing myself There 
is no sacrifice in doing one’s duty Here 


is my duty, and I am going to do it—lI'd 
vather dao it l was to do it,’’ she urged 
fecling as if her crown of glory was being 
unfairly wrested from he Don’t think 
nv more of this silly nonsense—at you 
time of life You've got me, dear, and you 
are going to keep m«¢ 

“Oh, all right he joked, patting her 
pretty head: her attitude of humility 
encouraged him to confidence in himself 

If vou'd rather let Jim live alone if it’s 


ec between vou, as we have thought 


vhv. vou're welcome to stay with us, | 
CSAN S ldn't t you out Only 
nd you vith vilt change ot tone 
I wouldn't ive vou bossing her the way 
you b ( » ad have to be missus 
Laut tood uy rim and quict 
You'd better go hom« James, now 
gently commanded him We will talk 
thir over to-morrow—when you have 
























P I> KICKIN — 
“*Pather!’ Laura implored, as she kneit by his chair. 
sacrificing myself’ ” 
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isn O enjoy 
f l t Vv the rope I \ \ best for u 
will 1 t r proper I don't we ki t well, « 
n | t ight too t iy to give t th of 
] t ttir \ 1 ked My \ iking a 
Bart parenthe but t do ike pt to help 
I I ' to I ti / Ited he through 1c of; 


bet lf 1 s took t 1 you'll tind y 
to ive t ‘ I | | Brinkley 
idle f t lut youn to teach you 
NV I to hear it Outraged dign 
I've told l Barton could only look 
that i n the older thie re In look 1 iplore l 
bow | to you that you can't M Brinkley | 
P lady a t liment t! ct Mi 
tha t t e! he lool t\ ta mot lv emoti 
you'd t k it the politest t to to Never mind 
I I } young eno to be y own You've n go 
daught Well, that t I call a civilised t 1, I ma 
( nt Wh \ know I nner run of 
well the Japanese do, and are clever nothing of leaving 
is the ire eing what l it hick or child, whil 


La 


‘Put aside all idea that I am 


eechle Laura 
] ( inswer 
nani Is patience 
‘ we Lue / ? 
’ uffused wit 
the gt ) 
I never mind 
‘ both of y 
better than th 
cn who'd think 
ents alone, withou 
\ it married l 
ive You's 
to your lights 
Henry And its 
ir enough to se 
r yourselve ind 
d thre 1 to get 
ls of married folks 


who knows 
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And ( that vou won't be 

t t rt al into oul 
WI I nd 1 I ourselves a home 
too. It doe I lous to you, I 
ki ‘ oO it | ic to me when 


olks should want 
t miort t the! to have some 


4 { Samatas things to 


1 nd thre 


veste rdavy would 


if Henry n't mnie but it’s 
re, m\ t > much as it 
>to want to go to 
\ ~ 

\ t 

\ \ Barto 
What's nat t nd that w just 
t | triumphantly 

t ! 1 | it. if vou don't 
ther’s exhibition 
t i quite new 
from her to 

entary 11 
thr ly defences fell 





GLORIOUS IGNORANCE 


AM glad that we do not know 
That the glory to which we go 
Is so far away 
From our reach to-day, 
From these minds of ours 
With their little powers 
That the weight and measure 
Of our stored-up treasure, 
And the things we shall see and hear 
In the dawnlight clear, 
And the joy which God 
hath bought 
Are beyond our sight and beyond our 
thought. 


for His own 
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flat His arms around the ample form, his 
eves. over top of the trembling cap, 


the 


sought those of his sweetheart again; 


said, as plainly as eyes could 


‘Oh do 


do let us Think, 


think how much to our advantage it is to 


forgive them ! 


let things go their ways !”’ 
Well, of course, it was not likely that 
1 young woman who had never weakly 


succumbed to temptation should altogether 
a lapse from the strict path. 
quite father his 
lack of 


condone such 


She could not forgive her 


clfishness, his ingratitude, and his 


dignity still less could she approve what 
she called the doubl dealing of his accom 
plice, and her total ignorance of what was 
proper to her age and _ place But the 
rewards of virtue that came to her unsought 
were sweet enough to compensate Laura 
for and reconcile her to these disappoint- 
ments, and to bring her to see—although 


that all had 


so soon as the others saw 


dered for the 


not 


peen OT Dest 


- 
Lf 

\ ' Mf ~ 
‘ 


NTH NS 


It is better so: 

We would rather know 

In the days of sorrow 

That the glad to-morrow 

Which awaits us there 

Though our dreams of His home are 
fair, 

As we watch and wait 

At the fast-closed gate 

Will be bright 

With a light 

Never seen by our tear-dimmed eyes, 

Will be full of a sweet surprise, 


EpitH HicKMAN DIVALL. 
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The Story of My 


Life | 


By SIR JOHN KIRK, of the Ragged 


School Union 
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teen n I ide 1 london, 
| t t on its | ith that 
S iness Which be to thos 
0 lw great metropol alter a 
{ r\ ipbr ngil 
Mi nes quarts s were in the very 
} tt ot the Cit Paternoster Row ha 
: vide reputation, In curious con 
t st » if il C55 h eve t 
har llows two carts to pass each 
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e Sir George Will was born 
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First Years in London 


his limited 
the publishing 
him its cur 


\ elve o 


trade. I 
reckoning of ‘“ thirtee1 


terms of the 


us 





a 1 ne Varyvin 
liiferent publishers meaning of 
cloth “ half-bound, and “ whok 
ound” editions of books 
I remerabcr that on my introduction 
to Mr. Morgan I is asked to give a 
specimen of my handwriting, and wrote 
the words, ‘ Not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’ 
et me frankly con that this was not 
quite original. It spran om the re 


ot a similar test recorded in a book by 
Whom | aiterwards counted as a belove 
he late | in| Hodder kn 
later as the biographer of Lord Shaites- 
bury an.l Samuel Morle 


e rarcly spent idle moment S 
hours. 
\t the time T write of, public hanging 





vas still the custom, and forty years ag 


ere scemed h attraction tf 
ing a hug i as tl sp i 

1 man | hurk to eternit 
Short strect Mect Pate st 

ith Newgate Street, where stoo 

1 Oll Bailey—m replaced by 

ome building of thy New Bailey 

Pete! | have seen thie open spa ew ( 
streets Cross One bla k mass 
living being Their oaths, ribald aug 

te nd callous indifference to mental 


: n thrill of 
through my whole being. Al 
| excitement attendant 


angulsit 


out this 


quarters [ was initiated into 


on 1 
mur 
not 
scen 
with 
pub 
gold 
with 
hort 
desi 
into 
of tl 








n the death sentence of five sailors for 
murder on the high seas, although I was 
not an eve witness of the final terrible 
c Perhap; the most thrilling, and 

ithal truthful, picture of an Old Bailey 

ution is enshrined in “ The In- 
gol Legends i ssage which throbs 

Wi animati nd kindles mental 
horrors even to-day by _ its realistic 

le tion of scenes which were swept 

nto oblivion none too soon for the morals 
th unity 
My lodgings were in a very different 
thbourhood. Some of my Kegworth 
igh s had taken up their residence 
1 \\ ¢ hapel al by one of them, 
M Savage. I was cared for in truly 
vy fashion. It was a great joy to 
t t t th M House Meeting 
st Mav this good motherly friend of 
S ent, rejoicing to be 
first t ratulate her quon- 
st on the honours showered upon 
end my more permanent 
e soon fixed up with a sales- 
f a clothing establishment, further 
in Bethnal Green 1 was thus 
vy contact with East End_ bustle 
East End | st ] What 
“SITT 
t the patie 
‘ { it | 
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spacious and vastly peopled cemetery of 
Bow. I remember the drunken revels 
of the costers, and the Irish ‘ wakes,” 
wth a feeling still of a chilliness in the 
blood at the unseemly scenes. 

There was plenty of local colour in 
those far-off days, and the narrow streets 
and alleys of Spitalfields were very 
familiar to me, with the then abundant 
traces of the Huvuenot silk weavers, and 
the notorious Petticoat Lane. Nearer the 
river there was the old Ratcliff Highway, 
with the Thames Tunnel just as the 
reat engineer Brunel designed it, visited 
by all country cousins, and where lettered 
curios could be purchased from the bazaar 
for distant friends. 

I did not stay many months in Pater- 
noster Row, but found promotion in an 
engagement with the Pure Literature 
Society, whose office was in Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi. The sec retary Was Mr. 
Richard Turner, who still fills the post 


atter more than fifty vears of active 
service. He is of course an older man 
than myself, and to him I owe much. 


It is pleasant to think of our long com- 
radeship and of an unbroken friendship, 
cemented as it has been by many a tour 
together on the Continent. That was how 
he loved to spend 
his vacation, and 
by joining with 
him I have 
vathered some- 
thing of the cos- 
mopolitan spirit 
which widens a 
man’s mental 


horizon, and 
makes one more 
tolerant of the 
views and ways 


of others. 
The Pure Litera- 


ture Society was 
a force in its 
earlier years, un- 
der the inspiring 


energies ot its 
founder and hon- 
orary secretary, 
Dr. John = Mac- 
Gregor. It — still 
renders yeoman 


(rvice o 
SIR JOHN KIRK service, though 
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his limited quarters | was initiated into 


the publishing trade. I learned from 
him its curious reckoning of “ thirteei 
as twelve’; the varving terms of the 
different publishers; the meaning of 
‘cloth.’ ‘“half-bound,” and = “ whol 

uund ” editions of books. 

I remeraber that on my introduction 
to Mr. Morran I was asked to give a 


specimen of ray handwriting, and wrote 


the words, ‘‘ Not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
Let me frankly contcss that this was not 
quite original. It sprar m the record 
i similar test recorded in a book 
m I te irds counted as a_belove 


nd—the Jate Edwin Hodder, known 
Jater s tne bi Praprn ot Lord Shattes- 
L Samucl Morley As regards the 


first clause of this scriptural injunction, | 


honest] iw that then and since I 
ircly spent idle moment 1S 
! hours. 


is still the custom, and fort years ag 
there seemed 1 such 
ing a hug i as t S i 
: man | rf hurk nto eternity 
Short st a ect Pate st 
IX vith Newgate Street ( sti 
1 Oll Bailey replace vy t 
1 building tii N Bailey 
ind | have st le Ope space 
! streets cross ome black mass 
living being Their oaths, ribald laugh 


ter. and callous indifference to mental 

iffering sent many a thrill of anguish 
through my whole being. About this 
itement lant 


on 1 
mur 
not 
scen 
with 
pub 
gold 
with 
hort 


des 
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man 
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In ¢ 
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spacious and vastly peopled cemetery of 
Bow. I remember the drunken revels 
of the costers, and the Irish ‘‘ wakes,” 
wth a feeling still of a chilliness in the 
blood at the unseemly scenes. 

There was plenty of local colour in 
those far-off days, and the narrow streets 
and alleys of Spitalfields were very 
familiar to me, with the then abundant 
traces of the Huuenot silk weavers, and 
the notorious Petticoat Lane. Nearer the 
river there was the old Ratcliff Highway, 
with the Thames Tunnel just as the 
great enzineer Brunel designed it, visited 
by all country cousins, and where lettered 
curios could be purchased from the bazaar 
for distant friends. 

I did not stay many months in Pater- 
noster Row, but found promotion in an 
engagement with the Pure Literature 
Society, whose office was in Buckingham 
street, Adetphi. The sec retary was Mr. 
Richard Turner, who still fills the post 
after more than fifty vears of active 
service. He is of course an older man 
than myself, and to him I owe much. 
It is pleasant to think of our long com- 
radeship and of an unbroken friendship, 
cemented as it has been by many a tour 
together on the Continent. That was how 
he loved to spend 
his vacation, and 
by joining with 
him I have 
gathered some- 
thing of the cos- 
mopolitan — spirit 
which widens a 
man’s mental 
horizon, and 
makes one more 
tolerant of the 
views and ways 
of others. 

The Pure Litera- 
ture Society was 
a force in its 
earlier years, un- 
der the inspiring 
energ1es ol its 
founder and hon- 
orary secretary, 
Dr. John = Mac- 
Gregor. It © still 
renders yeoman 
service, though 
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new agencies of a like nature have multi 
plied Half a century ago books were 
ar because paper cost more, and our 
present rapid printing presses and linotype 
machines had not been invented. Not 
were the people educated. Where now we 
have barely one per cent. of illiterates 


in the ind, there Were hen ) OF 0 





pel ent If the output the pu 
is small, it nee to be goo 
y selected 

[his society does not publish, but 
two 1 rs of 1ts committ ead each 
DO tted, a t list they have 
a ( now numbers s thousands 
Fre Lik] ts ol the itry come 
a ti for grants, t S Iptions 
receive y th { profits on 
sal nabling libraries t S ied at 
h 1C¢ Lhe by > ) \ to ships 
cre ~ ] enta ( ts a | Varlous 
clubs irish schools 

[ revell in the « rtunities thus 
att r ( perusi ( la 1! il 
nul ( ( Ik LM S i Ol tine 
illustrate It may have een onl 
SI f knowl e that came 
' t a rat es ed me to 
ne t ind tresh s of lea 


is 1 most thrilling irrative | 
gl the opportunity of indul 
1 ‘ lent enever ¢ i ( | 

Mort I ortant till, i was thr 1 

I ection with Mr. Richard Turnet 

that I had my first introduction to ragged 

ith which my whole lite 

ntly has been associated. He was 


Str 
t 


86 THR QUIVER 


secretary, and spent my _ evenings 


in 
teaching the senior lads. who soon became 


attached friends. Some have since pros- 
pered in lite, and it is my joy to meet 
with them from time to time with mutual 
pleasure. One became a_ minister of 
great acceptance and usefulness. Another 
the worthy secretary of a religious organ- 
sation. Yet another prospered as the 
respected manager of a large publishing 
firm, and many of them grew up steady 
respectable toilers in the community. 
How the old faces and the old scenes 
rise up vividly in the mind, as I seek to 
recall the past—the drum and fife band 
the home scenes, the sad lives, the tragedies 
and comedies mingled with the sim 
us of the poor. n the old school! 
What primitive notions of sanitation it 





had It was next do to a skin dresser’s 
ind the faetid smells outrivalled those 
of traditional Cologne, without the 


rective influence of the famous eau-de- 
Cologne. In spite of all, 1 would not be 
without these memories for all the bullion 
in the Bank of England. They form a 
hallowed link between earth and heaven 

It was in this dingy school on. the 
canalside that another important event 
happened. There I met my _ wite, who 
was also a worker there She was specially 
valued for her musical services. I notice 


that journalists have been greatly in 
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THE STORY 


F. D. Maurice, Tom Hughes, and others 
had originated the Working Men’s College. 


vhe n the evenings I gained some 

of French and German. In acquir- 
ng t form earlier residence in 
the South of France was an advantags 


If example is of value to young people 
f \ would rnestly recommend 
luously in their earlier 


irs. in the acquirement of knowledge 
I oast of high-sounding certificates 
ees, nor do I now practise short- 
all the same. I treasure the cards 
f proficiency signe by Mr. (later Sir) 
Isaac Pitmat I have two 
1869. Dec. 16 
kx Me rship to Jon Kirk 
tik Sosieti 
Alas 1 IzAk Pitman, 


Sekretart. 


Jan. r2, 1870 
[ hereby cert that Mr. John 

Kirk has a thorough knowledge 
vy system of Phonography ot 

tic S and is a qualified 
cher Of thie \ 
S 4) IzaAac PiTMAn. 

S thos ivs I have had many 
ists e, and have been 
sted in the ference in their ways 

lt Some have not even 
l | ers with note-book 
stylo | down whatevet 

l ; i to communicate 
M | crowded experience 
rters made to John 
. ifte from Buckingham 
I sa ladly and = gratefully 
all ranks the Press have been 
inusually kind to me and to the Ragged 
Sch Unior In this matter, as in 
I ha i | iat to treat people 
tiully was almost in- 

ire t eciprocal treatment 
nt as fast Inends 
n the scene pencil 

rt to get “copy 

congratulations 
charming letter 

tt acknowledgin 
" tumble endeavours 
t of an artist of the 
t hed to one of the 
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great daily newspapers some 
in the metropolis. 

In October, 1867, in my twenty-first 
vear, a sudden change came to my life. 
[he Ragged School Union had then ex- 
isted rather more than a score of years, 
and much of its Council’s attention had 
been devoted to day schools. There were 
no fees to the scholars, who were wretch- 
edly poor and ill clothed. These schools 
were among the efforts which led to the 
Education Act of 1870, which in its turn, 
by providing ample public moneys, and 
a high standard of equipment and in- 
struction, eventually brought about the 
gradual closing of every day ragged 
school, the last yielding as late as 1906. 

An assistant was required by Mr. J. G. 
Gent, secretary of the Union, and I 
chanced to be in the office one day when 
he was opening applications for the vacant 
post. He suddenly turned to me and 
inquired : 

“Why don't you apply for the post ? 
You are just the man who could be of 
use to us.” 

The hint was taken, and my application 
accepted, with the result that I 
entered on my duties in October, 1867. 
rhe duties were not then very exacting. 
Che Union published a monthly magazine, 
price twopence, and with the aid of a 


lad I 


years 


was 


issued several thousand copies 
monthly. There were also subscribers’ 
gifts to acknowledge, but the income of 


that day was only about one tenth of 
the amount now received. We had also 
to keep a record of the Union’s connection 
with each ragged school in the receipt 
of a grant in aid, and of the visits paid 
to them by the Union’s two inspectors. 
But my position in the office brought me in 
daily contact with the devoted teachers 
and workers. What varied characters 
there were! One stout, farmerlike hay 
merchant with rubicund face was known 
is a model superintendent, with power 
of lung and muscle able to quell the 


noisiest crowd of untamed street lads. 
\nother dear soul had given up her 
position in a City warehouse to labour 


pittance 
saw 


liie, on a _ miserable 
ragged school teacher. | 
away to her reward up higher 
they builded better 


through 
as a day 
her pass 
Peace be to them all 


than they knew! 
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nd sixty years 
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De GILBERI 
WHITI the 
Bishop of Carpen- 
Australia, 
during many 


years’ rule of that 


l1ocese expt ri- 
laces of lite than 
I t It is not 
op’s } ilace 

t Ile |] to 
V ine 





times in swam] nd malarial 
tract he has always enjoved 
excellent health \s a man 
of irs the Bishop is strongly 
in tavour of the ce velopment of 
the Australian continent, and 


he is neve tired of pointing 
out that much more good 
could be mad of thi possi- 
bilities of the northern part 
ot ti country In growing 
rice ition, and coftec 

1 in de loy it vast 
ral re One of the 





Port Darwin, the ] 
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rbour of Carp. 
| China 


IS 7O0O mill nearer to 


than it is to Melbourne 


1° hear Alderman Samuel Edwards 
read the Scriptures 1 liberal 
cation in 
tion. He 
butes any special 
ability in this 
direction to. th 
fact that 


always 


edu- 
elo ll- 


attri- 


he has 
been 

keen student 
Bible, and 
realised long ago 
eed of taking 
trouble to 1 

the reading of the 





Scriptures an un- 
part ot 
worship 


pressive 
Divine 








Mr. Edwards has 
been Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham, 
ind is one of 
the best - known 
citizens in the 
Midland = capital 


For the best part 
life, Alder- ALDERMAN S. EDWARDS 


man Edwards has 


of his 


been busy in Sunday school work, and 
he is never heard to better advantage 
than when = addressi Sunday — school. 
We are bl to n ul excellent like- 


courtesy 
friend 


nk of Alderman Edwards by the 


of Sir Benjamin Stone, M P., his 


and neighbout 














































The Watcher 


A Complete Story 
By M. H. BLACK 


— the lhttle church, hidden deep Iie was known to be a man steadfast to 


4] 


ft, rounded green hill the faith, true and reliant—one who had 


t tion worshipped t God of | suffered cruelly himself at the hands of the 
their fathers with a deeper feeling of peace persecutors, who had wandered far from 
t 1 wv t vont the town where his lot had been cast, to find 

In t lay f blood 1 and persecu shelter among the quict green fastnesses cf 


t 1 ured than an ordinary the Tweedside hills, rather than abandor 


t t to s i lm f rlessness the faith of his father A scholar and 


King I t le into their midst gladly fallen on hin Thus with the know- 
trikir tl d nothing ledge that John Veitch himself watched over 
re t the nght t e their Maket them the people felt new peace steal into 


er t I vn f rruly the iron their heart L peace little known to them 


l of ecution ground tland in the in hose days, when none was sate d 
t .% blood of th rtyrs called none might worship God in the manner he 

é ce from the green hillsides chose ; when the glens and rocks hid many 
ra many a lonely gra a marked man, and Claverhouse’s dragoons 


Yet that calm summer lav, in the clattered noisily into every goodwife’s 

ttl rch within sound of t Pweed, kitchen in relentless pursuit of those whom 
ld nd bitter strivi eemed very they hunted and termed rebels. 

stant Gladly too had it been decreed that the 


Aci t t, sweet still: the earnest collection should that day be bestowed on 
ice of the her rose with steady, un the man who watched; though truly it 
trembl fervour, as he prayed for strength ould be but little, for what had these poor 
l e in hours of direst peril, and hill folk to bring an offering to tl S¢ 
the tened to him listened with bowed — of their God ? What little there 


1) t not know that itside in the ind he stood sore in need of it, all realised 
t. high them on a At times the voice of the preacher rose 
to the 





roused the figure on the summit to quick 
.ction, could he but have guessed its presence, 
ind would have ittered the little congre- 
gation in the church, silencing even the voice 
ot the preachet himself 
it 1one 


the 
and 


down 
rippling on its way, 
alone saw, but they 


[he sun tl gaily, 
dancing [Tweed 


the silent hill they 





ive no warnin 
Hidden behind rock 
yet surely from shelter to shelter, upward 


i nearer to the dark figure on the hill-top, 


creeping silently 


Mil 
was that thing most grim, most feared, 
st accursed in those days, a Royalist sol- 


lier! By his uniform none other than one 


of Claverhous« own officers, one of those 


me dragoons against whose very presence 
John Veitch tationed on the summit, 
watched so staunchly 
The dragoon had lain for hours hidden by 
the river’s overhanging bank, and thence 
inch by inch, cre r from rock to rock, from 
tuft of heather to tuft of heather, he had 
ed the base f the high green hillock 
re sat the f e of the man who watched 
He had seen the people gather together 
t the chur loor, strong in their act of 
lisobedience had seen the minister stride 
Idly in wit rim, set face and steady, 
resolute liy even now, as he crouched be- 
hind a rock, he could hear voices, raised in 
ibdued  singi floating softly across the 
nmer stillness to his very ears. Here 
i 1, was good hearing for Graham of 
Claverhouse, did the officer by good fortune 
regain his tr But first he must see more 
nearly—that he w resolved on—must know 
t faces of t little congregation, so 
ignorant, so undreaming of his presence 
H lief danger lay, he knew, in being 
seen by the watcher, and the thought had 
come to him t reep up the green slopes of 
t hill l hance for all time, the 
n W sat t then steal down to the 
very door of the church and, hidden by 
heltering gravestone, note in turn 
each face as the people left the church. 
[hen to find his own men again And 
therein lay his chiefest difficulty. Given 
strength, in spite of his wound and his weari- 
of bod t arry out so far what he 
desired—could he ever regain his troop ? 
He had mi 1 them in the grey light of early 
dawn on the previous morning, after a sharp 
encounter wit band of rebels on the 
M itat Water H horse had been shot 
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under him, and he himself, wounded as he 
was, had dropped behind, and thus had 
missed the others 

Since then had he not wandered secretly 
fearful lest he might fall into the 
hands of the Covenanters? What mercy 
could he look for from them ? What mercy 
had he in his turn showed to them and their 
people—those martyrs blood had 
stained the hillsides round him, reddening 
all too often his own sword ? 

Faint from his wound, weary and hungry 
for he had not dared to beg even a crust of 
any among those hills as he wandered—he 
had yet resolved to glean knowledge of the 
men raised in their 
singing, he could hear from time to time in 
his hiding-place. But first the man on the 
hill-top must be silenced. 

Steadily he crept on, smiling grimly at 
his plight, his blood-stained uniform, his 
weariness, and hunger. He, the friend of 
Claverhouse, the officer most feared, and 
yet most admired, of the many who served 
that chief ! 

it was as if it were carved out of the 


about, 


whose 


whose voices, quiet 


under rhe figure above never 
moved 
and the man who 
crept closer felt his heart 
quicken, faint and jaded as he was, at the 
thought of his coming encounter, his coming 


very rock on which it sat 


each moment 


triumph. His sword in a moment of heed- 
lessness, as it slipped from his hand, rattled 
against a stone half hidden by the heather, 


and he paused in quick alarm, prepared for 


action. To him it had sounded as if a 
pistol shot had rung out loud across the 
stillness, and yet it would seem that the 
watcher had not heard. A scornful smile 


twisted his lips 
‘Faith ”’ he told himself 
courage he began once more to creep up- 


as with renewed 


wards, “‘ the ears of these Scots are as dull 
as their wits!”’ 

Then, even as he rose, staggering to his 
feet, scarce half a dozen paces away from 


the figure who sat so motionless against the 
blue of the sky, a strange thing happened 


‘Stand, or I fire!”’ rang out a voice 
curiously young and fresh, and filled with 


the music of springtime, for such a man as 
John Veitch! The watcher had risen in a 
flash and stood facing the other with 
dazed eves, found himself looking down the 
the pistol held in a steady, out 


who 


barrel of 
stretched hand 
With a qui k oath the soldier gripped his 


































Stand, or I fire,’ rang out a voice 
5 


music of springtime 


, 
t! 

town 
Lut I 
with 
decre 


ti 
il 
in 


curiously young and fresh, and filled with the 


ry] 
owl, 


















But 1 would hear, too, how it is 


h here in your father’s place.” 


her voice trembled—‘** down there 
tle white house beside the bridge 
it from where you lie ?—is 
live; it is my home since these 
times have driven us from thx 
nd there at this very moment my 
helpl nd ill, stricken down 
crucl lden fever It was 
vat le ild watch to-day rhe 


mey t twill l ollected at the close 
ervice 1s t iven to the man who 
nd \ Voice ink wi 
( necd 
| c\ | ] wn dim: a little 
lorious col ir, blown into her checks 
it ll l 1 led i\ 
int much to u All yesterday my 
Ww out wit vith—others.”’ Sh 
d, and her eves glanced to the stain 
d fori * There has been 


It was ¢ arly 








morning, and my father was 
t Vi rever there is danger jy 1 may 
look fot I She held her head up 
oudl 
\r r his daughter whispered the 
otl softly 


Sir,’’ she said quietly, “‘ we have known 
better times, and those who went before us 


have pointed out the way! Long ere my 
father returned thick mists filled the valley 
nd rain fell fast He was wet d tired 
nd s t This morning, when he would 
have risen and come here to keep tryst, he 
too ill; we could not lose the money 
dso I I is you sce clad in his cloak “5 

| lanced to the folds of the cloak around 
er, “and his hat it still lay on the ground 
vhere wind had blown it ‘I came in his 
stead. We had news early this morning 
that the enemy are thering over in the 


Mar I she noted 
“that 1s 
to you, to good news ? 
For it is not so mz 

It would have been good 


iny miles distant from here.”’ 
vs an hour 


now it—it matters not dus 





It would have been,’ and ‘now it 
matters not Sir, I do not understand.” 
Mad his voice grew stronger 
I w n the fight you speak of, the one in 
terd lawning by the Moffat Water. 
A bl ly fray truly, one in which some or 
ther your countrymen have laid their 
irk upon me.”’ He smiled ruefully as he 
glanced t the red stain at his shoulder. 
In the grey light I became separated from 
my ind ever since ] lave wandered 
about these hills and valleys, endeavouring 
to fall vith some of my eople. Last 
ight I slept beside a cornfield nd crept n 
the d to the river’s ni] What matters 
it vy to know that they whom I sought 
vel I might wit d fortune have 
found them Phat even yet I might have 
1 had I left t mad enterprise 
l i pture 1 vat lan you 
] ave captured me instead 
n ler m the peopl an their faces 
t ft t hurcl » that later I might 
test my against t And now 
tor ns I will swi the church 
d tself! Who kn I i richly 
LeSé VY lat 
Y in that | will vi ou up?” 
ler l tra thrill in its 
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fashioned not alone for fightings and stern 
enterprise, beat a shade faster. 


“You will but do your duty!” he an- 
swered her gently. 
“Then ‘twill remain undone! I watch 


here for soldiers, sir, soldicrs coming in their 


numbers to slay and scatter those who are 
my people -soldiers armed to defend them 
selves; not one wounded 
alone. Sir, I father's 
sake, to serve the Covenant as becomes me 


but I came not here to lend my aid to cold 


soldier, weary, 


came here for my 


cruel murder! You are my prisoner ’’—she 
and stood tall and straight befor 
tender 


may go free for me ; 


had risen 


him, with brave eyes—‘‘ and you 


only you must go now 


nor watch those who leave the church 
That road there ’’—she pointed—‘ leads to 
Talla. That stream is the Talla Water 
itsclf Follow it \t its edge there are rocks 


to hide you Keep close to it 
from it far up beyond the falls, and the road 
to your left will lead you to St. Mary’s Loch 


” 


turning only 


and to your own men 
** Madame very merciful!” He 
} 


struggled to his feet, his hand sweeping his 
hat from his head, thus revealing himself to 


you are 


Ilow young he was, she 
stern 


her more clearly. 
thought, how good to lo 
mouth 


1k upon ; the 
lines gone from the and from round 
he dark eyes, the sunlight touching lightly 
and there with soft fingers on his long 
His fa 


but his eyes blazed with some strange new 


here 
brown curls. e was pitifully white, 
fire, for which she, looking into their depths, 
had no name 

“ How can I thank 
he spoke died in his throat ; he 
more to his old | f 


you Hlis voice as 
stagecred 
once ice among the coarse 
grass and heather. She took a quick step 
nearer to his side 

“Tf I be not over bold, when did you last 
eat food ? faint for want of it, I 
behev« 

\ Shac 


“Tis a night and a day, by my faith, and 


You ar 


lowy smile lightened his face. 





more,”’ he answered hoarsely ‘* And since 
have I not fought ft mv life wandered 
many a mile, and played at a cn ne of 
hide and seek with your people f 

“Tf it were possible that I could bring 
you something here unseen, something to 
strengthen you, to help you on your way! 
Her face was anxious, her grey eyes tender 
with pity Phis man before her was faint 


with hunger That he was an 





to t ( 
] 
st ' i \ 
Listen ! | t 
t Im 
for 1 t 
Nor 
t t I y 
; 
thir , 
1 drink f 
n \ 
1 Veit 
to t 1-1 
t John Veit 
w t 
red te te 
e } ‘ 
en of 1 
There j ; 
LW 
watcher ] sit 
I-toy ‘t tte 


‘*Once she glanced back and saw him sitting there, outlined against the sky, with head 
turned, as she had bidden him, towards the Talla Valley 


nt she did not pause to 
ice brightened Ihave 
church they sing the 
ermon. There would be 
end the hill to my own 
mv father is ill None 
his place. Should any 
they could suspect 
ring back with me food 
But there is one matter 


it strange to meet with 


thter; they would but 
yp to satisfy themselves 
elf still kept his watch ! 
es me.’ She earnestly 
to the young soldier 
ild she leave for one 
sacred post unfilied ? 
her face brightened. 
iy, if you will consent 
on this rock or the 
rwho? You, sir, or 1! 
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So be that you will but take my place, and 
have strength to sit here for any who may 
look, to see, with your face turned towards 
the road to Talla, all will be well! and I 
will bring you the food that you so desper- 
ately stand in need of. With my father’s 
cloak around you, his hat on your head, 
who could guess the truth, and I promise 
you, long ere the ending of the sermon you 
shall be far on your way to St. Mary’s Loch 
You agree ’ Her eyes sought his face 
imploringly 

‘I will do even as you ask me,” he 
answered. “I will faithfully fill your post 
till you return You venture much for me, 
madame. It is right that 
even my honour in the balance in exchange 
Then he smiled faintly “And by my 
faith I warrant it is the first time one such 


should plac e 


as I have watched over just such a congre- 
gation !”’ 
Long afterwards, in the years that followed 


when looking back on that calm Sabbath 























away, 


.d to him 


How 








Tut 





this wine for my father this morning, for it 


to! nd lis an invention of 

On »many tell us, but for all that 

Is u 1 stead when we are ill.”’ 

He 1 quickl told him, and soon 

t I 1 almost at her feet 

1 t food had brought in her 

vhilst more wrapped in 

] lo tationed herself at the 
yatcher ¢ 

Eat, sir, I pu you!’’ she whispered 

to hit You stand in sore need of 

l vill to « irly gone in him 


t to please her was all 


ked. and, 1 r t cup she had filled 
for him, he hel t for an instant’s space 
her lrinkin in silence to the 
womal f his eves had ever 
struck new life into 
( ( rage came to him as he 
drank, t weariness slipped from 

, and hi th returned 
“Mad rose at last and stood tall 
d straight f I ‘you have given 

life } ; + 

“ That l e answered hurriedly 
nd now I } f you to depart —the time 
You 1 t seek St. Mary’s Loch 
there,”’ she pointed 
t vay—it will bring 

to \ 1 ¢ e more 
thank you His 
g tl ‘I am you 
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all her life, and troubled her 
Nevertheles 
about me till 


irs for 


in her e 
even when youth was fled 
your ch 


madame, I wear ins 


life itself be done.’’ He bent, and, raising 
to his lips the hem of the cloak she wore, 
kissed it humbly, then turned aside and 


passed down the hill Nor looked back. 

She watched him go, and with a sigh of 
relief and thankfulness saw him 
safer shelter of the rocks beside the river’s 
edge just lalla Water the 
Tweed Chere for a second he paused, and 
held his hat in his hand towards her for an 
instant’s space 

For long her quick eyes followed him, a 


where the joins 


brown river’s edge 
s hilt till 


n flame before her eyes, 


lurking figure beside th¢ 
At times the sun « 
it flashed out a sudd 
and she trembled lest others 


then a rock would hide him, or a bend of hill, 


iught his sword 


too might sec ; 


and she would lose him, only to find him 
again far up the valley, growing less and 
less. Soon he was gon rone out of her 


life, and out of the summer's day that had 
been hers, 
the last psalm 
rhe coner« 


unlistening ears, 


ration streamed quictly out of the church 
lancing up to see tl tcher still sitting 
motionless abov« t Their service 
had ended in quict ] ¢, a rare enough 


thing in those days shed and struggl 


] 
Phey were content, nor did any of them who 


had sat in safety in that little church beside 
the waters of Tw 1 gue the truth, ner 
know the na of the man who for a time 
vhilst they worshi | God .n quict content 
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- was just before Christmas 
spital was all ast 


YY + 
Cat 


{ 
+] - 


happy bus 


Sketches in Hospital 


Cc. M. VINCENT 
“ Half-a-Crown ” 


and the —a little frig 


with a 


htened cry—and poor little 


Johnnie was lying on the muddy ground, 


e of preparatiol white and still, with one leg all crushed 
Every \ is to have l bi en where the great cart-wheel 
1 tim they possibly « have had passed over 1 
] I i n his cot an 1 ed all | lnm l not know how hard the 
tha and as he ' atche almost surgeons fought tor that poor, broken 
rzot pail The Childret War little leg of luis \t one time they thought 
ild ive been a racist hin if he must lose it, and then Johnnie would 
only the tors wou { it so much have had to get through lite as best he could 
But 5 vd te ( pain ilk \ h only one leg. But the surgeons 
this little | fought so well that they saved Johnnie's 
In vears le lite leg him and ver roud they were 
he ha en been and of it, te I expect—or at least they 
miusera he hi - and Lest ed to. Le 
scolde shaken ‘ but But though they saved it, they could 
he had 1 known pal e this not make it mend as fast as they would 
é 1 grinding pa have liked, for Johnnie was a_ weakly 
\ s bad t bea S L that little tellow Broken limbs do not mend 
sometimes hen the doct t mor vi quickly whet | your life you have 
1 usua 1 Di tear would s ‘ e itselt scarce! eve enough to eat, and 
out an n Johnnie's whit en you have ¢ | the wrong sort 
litt eC of thu 
Ther é uld shut his teeth tight, So the go people at Phe London” 
an lencl f fig] hard not decided that Jolnnic must have a change, 
to let a mort S in n Ma Da © Was shipped off, 
‘“ There's a piu hittie the \ | th excitement 1 Mat rate. He 
| tor ild say sometimes when le had come ba itter an er than he had 
finished, and then Johnnie's woul ever beet his lite 
ight u pride a pleasure But ‘ tor wot finished with 
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S Inreas frat 
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T i I 
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ill 4 } uld rea 
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ed t t | ( 1 l | 
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not 
comes 


of 
that 
WeClOUS 
With 
went 
box 


freat 


Betore Sister could guess what he was 
to do, he had stretched up to the « 

box and pushed the half-crown into the 
slit at the top. With a rattle 
jingle it slid down to the bottom. 
‘Oh Johnnie! what have 
2 You can’t get it out 


going 
and a 


you 
you 


done again, 

know 

But Johnnie looked quite unperturbe 

“ Did you mean to put it in?’ 

Johnnie nodded 
But it was halt 

Shan't 1 try to get it 


and change it for a 


money 
lor you 
Johnnie shook his head 
Do you really wv 

to the hospital 2? Are 


ant to give all that 


you quite sure \ 


won't be sorry afterwards, Johnni 
Yes. Sistet 
C | halt ates . a ee ae 
oO tlhe LQT-CTOWRM bay undisturbed a 


the bottom of the box, and 
beheve that Johnnie gave it one th 
of regret when 
having come {o1 
which 








soon 


him to Jeave the hospital 


months 
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I si H angels charge 
H Over th 1 wi thy ways 
wh t) indevs voam at large, 
/ yvound me plays, 
1 } ] ? ” he 1d 


, 


#724 bed. 


i late Dr. Charles S. Robinson said 
nee that ked a prominent busi 


Ww t | t u t of Christ, and the 
replicd frat “I suppose I never do 
k of Jesus Cl t.’”. Then Dr. Robinson 
ired of t man when he was born nd 

the dat . Ee weAwt 
locto1 ked | man remained silent 

onfusiot1 lere was a man who had 

lating lett for many vears, and was 

the birth of Jesu 

Christ, and liy world whose civilisa- 
is radiant wit the ‘lorv of Christ, 

vet he frankly knowledged that he 

no definit thought regarding the 


Wen the great St. Gothard tunnel was 
mstructed, workmen bored simultane 


from cither le of the Alps Por 


ten ye t vorked in the dark ; but 
oT O1 { t irties of workmen be- 
to hear, throu the lessening thick- 
of inter rocks, the muunds of the 
eI nd t voice of the workmen 
the other On they worked, listen 


TRING 5 I listening One day 


Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour 


they broke down the intervening barricr : 
men rushed from the other side grasped 
hands, and looked into each other’s faces 
They worked from opposite sides ; but they 
were doing the same work Precisely so it 
is with reason and faith ; they are working 
from opposite sides toward the same end. 
It is a work of great spiritual enginecring 
that brings these two sets of workmen, the 
disciples of reason and the disciples of faith, 
together in the heart of a mountain, or in 
the centre of el, illumined by the 
ight of Jesus Christ Whither shall you 
vO lo Jesus Christ, bringing all your 
rationalism that is true with you; for 
Christ alone has the words of the noblest 
rationalism and of eternal life 


sje 

') as tell a story of Professor Stuart 
Blackie, of the University of Edin 
bureh, hearing a class. One man rose with 
his book in the wrong hand Ile began an 
explanation, and the professor thundered 
take your book in your rieht hand and 
be seated.”” The student held up his right 





irm, and it was off at the wrist Phe Scotch 
stud hissed the protessor The great 
ma ated a moment, then he went to 
the student and put his arm around him 
and with tear treamu from his eyes 
said, ‘“‘ I never knew about it You will 


forgive me?” It ended in the conversion 


n The story was told 


f that young ma 
recently at a Bible conference, and after the 
meeting a man came forward, and raised 
up his right arm: it ended at the wrist. He 
said, “I am the man Professor Placki 
led me to Christ, but he never would have 
done it if he had not put his arm around 
me and made the wrong right.” 


HORTLY before her death im 1845 
Elizabeth Ir 1 to her daughtet 
‘Since my heart was t hed at seventeer 


years old. I believe I never have awakened 


from sleep, in sick r in health, by day 
or by night, without my iirst vaking thougnt 
being how I might best rve my Lord.” 
This ought to be the 1 | for every Chris- 
tian . daily seeking to know God's will and 


then to do it 
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I ke such a world of difference that she must confess her sin and make res- 
| vw look at a thing! Of a well titution But the old employer was dead, 
known artist it is related that was once and she did not know what to do. Then he 
ctures advised her to find someone who represented 
estate, and give to the representative 








f 1! s e went One day he his al 
of the ile to an acquaint an equivalent for what she had stolen. A 
» had lived many years In few davs later be again met her, and learned 





Egypt The latter criticised the picture that at last she had found peace and rest. 
rathe1 verely It was not true to life; She had made inquiry nd found that her 
for | n the canvas the Nile ¢ eare 1 blue em} ] Ver § son had u CC led to the old 
and clear, whereas, after living all these years home, and to him she 1 le confession. She 
by ¢ verv banks of the rivet ‘ | never insisted that he accept a sum ol money 


seen its waters otherwise th rown and equir lent to what had taken from his 
Without arguing t ‘int. the father, which he at first refused. But she 


artist merely replied that he had painted hat he should, and thus relieve 


the river as it appeared to hu and con her conscience of the burden that she had 
fidentl nderto k to conduct the critic to so long carried She was a new woman after 
the spot from which his view of the Nile that time and learned the joy of having 
had been obtained “4 conscience void of offence toward God 


and toward men.’ 


| ft led his friend toa pl ituated some AID Garibaldi to his men: “I can offer 
istance < f t banks of the vou only hunger and danger ; the earth 


rive! nd then t 1 to look back for a bed. the sun for a fire ; but let all who 


There re enou t ile lear, blue, do not despair of the tortun of Italy 


v iddy it ight follow m¢ ind wit! ich an army the brave 


and sparkling ; ! Way mig yn ma 

be ae quarter vi irveved from leader gave freedot to his country. A 
af irface reflected t rilliant colour ereater than Garibaldi has said: “ He that 
ot t overhead rh riti was con findeth his lite ll lose it and he that 
vin {1 admitted that stake had loseth his life for My) ke shall find it.” 
been t tand gazing down into the muddy In the spirit of those words many disciples 


rater by the bank, and thinking that l¢ of Jesus have gone forth to do battle with 


reall ood view of the Nil But the sin 


river, only looked at from two different points SS one anothey 
of view For the wav 1 fien dveayr\ 


se lund the feet are [ley eavy 
lnd the heart 1 , 1d 
A WOMAN once came to her pastor and There is a hea hurden bearin 
told him that he wa un ible to pray. When it een fha rone 7) carving 
Agalt 1 again she had tried to offer up Ind we hatf f ul y we were glad 


1, but it seemed as though 


there w no comfort in her praye! livery Comfort oj 1 hey 


t tart to pi I e came beiore i A obi hai { He ’ 
| ttl f he had With t wn ’ t 
| 5 t 1 expl t i 1 Ind the l f fi é 
\ before iad been ¢ D not it n ya M4) 1) 
ntlem | cekeepet | While lif i rea DY ) 
I tolen bottl ot G hoa ft dike manna from 
l us cellar HH pastor told he 
] 
qq. )/(C 4 : 
— co.) — j 


a ee , 


half-s 


“*T did not take 





overeign, father, said the girl, with a quiver in her voice”—p. 304. 


The Queen’s Face 


A Complete Story 
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By 


that Mildred changed 


nothing of it at 
had dropped accl- 


thought 
believing it 


the tloor She 


the time 


dentally On the same day Mildred buys 
1 pair of shoes and a straw hat for herself. 
You ask her how has got the money 
She prevaricates, tells you she has had a 
ecret store, and you are content to believe 
her and think her the best of daughters 
Well, this morning Mrs. Wallace goes to 


the box for the half-sovereign, and it is not 


ther She makes inquiries, but no one 
has seen it Then she asks Mildred, who 
eclare ias nov taken it, but looks 
nity After that Mrs. Wallace sends for 
me, and tells me the whole story, saying 
he is most unwilling to suspect anyone, but 
she has heard from Ellen, the parlour-maid, 


half a 


evening.” 


sovereign at 


lucker’s on Monday 































1 ud Mildred, white 


Mr. Liste is it not 
ld possibly be What 


Tt \ l a iven way to 
What in anyone 
ntinued L\ddressing 

lf a rown a week as 


been Vit Nii Wallace 


s given us her full 


he innot low Mildred 
he as returned with 
el ryving all 


h ther 1ot a word 


his he rrowtfully 
i ‘ it‘«il 
Mildred be t f 
1 hste faced and 
pcak 
eu t the 
I d all 
( She w 
nd f 1e< 
: ‘ ; { is hea 
I 1 return t 
1 E I ] oO the 


Cl Mildred 


bbed as 
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il 


THE CLOUD BREAKS 


MI" DRED, with swollen eyes and heavy 
4 heart, wandered aimlessly down the 
lan rhe white violets on the bank perfumed 
the air, the birds sang their spring son 
gaily on the budding tre the hedges wer 
turning green in the bright sunshine, and 
everyvthi in Nature spoke of hope and 
As Mildred noticed these things, a voice til] 
now unheard whispered hope in her heart 
Then came the thought how could she 
explain? No on hardly even mother 


vould le lucve he 


probable story now, and would app 
like one invented for the occasion Yet 
vas true She could see no way out of 
the difficulty 
Turning into the road that led to the 

lage green, she met Ellen, the housemaid 
Mildred, longing for sympathy, looke 
timidly at her, but Ellen stared straight 
fore her and passed 


first of such rebuttfs 


rhis was the 
iust expect, thought Mildred, and 
» endure such a life? With 

inking heart he went forward. He 
thoughts turned to Bully Would he alse 


was she t 


ispect and despise 
he had not long to wait for an 


rhe first house on the village reen was 


the general store | t \I l ker, w f 
littl n, Bally Ippl Il | irt 
was Mildred firm frict ind companion 

The little humpbacked boy wi ittin 
by his mothers door DOUSY a usual al 
basket-making Hlis face brightened as she 
ipproached 

‘Oh, Mildred, I’: oO very glad you's 

mit he exclain I've bee \ 1 
to see you ever si l held u face 
t be kissed 

There were tears in the irl’s eye he 
put down her face t I reat ve 
of glad \ t t l er ie ta S 


mothe W Iw | i ( inutes 
rhe t » fricr itti tovethe i the 
ifternoon sun ne u too I inother 
o well as heart spoke to heart 


ome right in the end, don't they, Mildred 


in i dull 










































wet | 


did only last 


i e tinged with re 
ng I couldn't quit 
rma cripple.” 

, It was quit 
{ Billy had been 
‘ God loved 

i ol ad 
| ld unde 


\I ] You in 
I t t mot I 
| t the to 
t ce { 
7 ] t! 
| t \ wore 
I t my _ half 
\l ‘ “Wh 
} ) ] 
A fret 
{ { ely 
n | 
t the d I 
t nd 1 l 
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iving that her 


last week T heard dear mother 
fect got 
nother time she said that my hat was really 
Ked House, and that 
he must get me a new on had 


to 5p nd 


so chilly in the early morning, and 
too shabby to go to the 
when sh« 


the money 


Phen, Billy I remembered the half 
sovereign, and thought that Granny would 
were spent so usefully 


be pleased if her eft 


So I bought the on nd the hat on Mon- 
day, which was my evening out But how 

I to tell this story now, Billy for I 
never told anyone out the half-sovereign 


till this very moment 

The boy did not answer for some time 
Then he said slowly 

‘Tt will all come right, Mildred 

“Yes, I know Mildred agreed, ‘* but 
how ” 

‘IT want you to come with m«¢ 
Louse 

“To the Red Hou Billy?’ gasped 
Mildred ‘But why 


Trust me said Billy 


THI N SHINES 


be Y set off together for the Red House 
Mildred’s t full of wonder, Billy 


with a happy smile on face he hobbled 
ilong at her sid You would have said 

that happier-look face uuld not be 
cn ou day 1 1 this although 

Billy was a cry t ( ke much 

horter than the other and hump on his 
early as | t rden on Chri 


City ot 



















Elles 
plead 

( \T 
1M 
peal in t 


? 

\ft \] 

] NX 

¢ ¢ 

The 
leathe 


to-night »\ ! just better 
1; and don’t you be too 

it with a dishonest girl like 
and Ellen raised her voice 


that you are iving * asked 
vho just then came into the 
three were st ling 

no word in reply muut Billy's 


kindly Well, Billy, what 
you and Mildred come to 





to follow 
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tairs into the shop It was my birthday. 


\h little son here’s 
another birthday present tor you See, 'ti 


and mother said : 


as fresh as when it came from the mint. 
though it was coined in the year of Queen 

| Mildred has 
just come in with it and bought her mother 


Victoria’s diamond — jubile 


some shoes. She's a good girl is Mildred.’ 
Phat’s just what mother ud concluded 
Billy 

‘She is, indeed,”’ said Mrs. Wallace 

So continued Billy mother ive 


me the half-sovereign, and | kept it, never 
thinking that it was going to tell such a 
tory as it has this morning.” 
Mrs. Wallace came over to the two 
dren, and shook each warmly by the hand 
‘Wait here, children and have some 
tea,’ she said, ‘‘ whilst I send for Mr. and 
Mrs. Lister. 


LIGHT AT EVENTIDI 
| was quite a big party in the dining- 
room at the Red House that evening——Mr 
1 Mrs. Wallace, Mildred and Billy, Mil 
dred’s father and mother, and the servants 
when Mrs. Wallace told the story of the 


overel 





























THE word Faith is old in our language. 


As long ago as the late thirteenth cen 

tury, in the days Edward L., in a poem 

1“ Havelok the Dane,”’ we find 1t in 

the form ‘‘ Feytl It is close akin to the 

Latin [1 th f our word fidelity. 

Fides again got k for its ancestry to 

e vast antiquity the Sanscrit language 

» Asiatic mot! Greek and Latin, 
and German al English, not to 
ol the large 


of other members 
\ nserit 1s found 


AT) nlamiuly ly te 





first that 


the 


Faith: The Word and the Thing 


By the Right Rev. HANDLEY MOULE, D.D., Bishop of Durham 


word 


lends 


itself in our 


common speech to two references, answer- 


ing signify antly one to another. 


We may 


call one the passive and the other the ac- 


tive sense ol 


Faith. 


Che passive sense is 


seen where the word denotes the quality or 


character which invites trust 
fidelity. 


Hess 


a man’s “‘ 


honesty of 


So we spe 


trustworthi- 


ak familiarly of 
good faith,’ in the sense of his 
purpose ; 


and thus the 


poet sings, in a memorable lyric, how 


ek 


i} 


earts at re 











1 whose for nd sound 

| ikin to , 
And tl] a 
es 





have a \ 
stion is | Le 
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an 


than coronets, 
Norman blood,” 
The active 
sense ol the 
word is seen 
where it de- 
notes the con- 


fidence, the re- 


liance, which 
goes out to- 
wards the 


trusted thing 
or person, and 
rests on it, and 
lays hold of it. 
So We speak ot 
a soldier's faith 
in trusted 
leader, a pa- 
tient’s faith in 
lus trusted phy- 
sician, the taith 
ot a school or a 
party in a 
trusted leadet 


his 


of thought ot 
ol action. The 
two senses are 
closely and in- 
terestingly con- 
nected with 
each other, for 
truth invites 


trust, and trust 
has ae great 
capacity to de 
velop truth in 
the ot 
fidelity. sut 
obviously they 


sense 








































lten must 


1 can be, and 
stinguished from each othe 


ire SCI hicl 

The passive sense of Faith is, as a tact, 
much commonly used than the other 
Faith in the 
trust worthiness 
we spe of it many times in the 
reliance, trust. \ccordingly 
always 


we speak of 
enst truthfulness o1 
sense ol 


looked at almost 


from 1 ictive side. We must mainly 
think of it as it stands connected with 
ch tl] ehts as those of the outgoing 


uhsech 
trust. 


lan spirit towards the 


ind et il in confidence, reliance 


Faith in Common Speech 


Wi serve here first h extremely 


famuil the word Faith is, taken in this 
sensi ommon speech ot every day. 
\s lected just now, we use freely 


and nstantly such expressions as faith 


in a principle, faith in an_ enterprise, 
ith 1 emedy, faith in person—in 
teacher, perhaps, or lea doctor, 
la or friend. With equal natural- 


ness we use the word Faith with reference 


to a § f our bodies up a difficult 
mountain or through a dangerous illness 
ind 1 ide of our minds through then 
p! ble nthe way toa Satistying answer. 


Faith so used one leading 





notion attaches, and only one—namely, 
confidence, reliance, trust 
Let us think a little further over this 
ibvious fact of common English diction. 
We ¢ pproaching the study ol sa red 
truths, an religious language as used 
for tl] expression of them Then all 
the m iwht first to think of this 
vi 1 | so largely used in reference 
to th ne S it 1s ust n relerence 
to the plainest things of the ordinary day. 
For th no great religious word used 
in sp nnections in the Holy Serip- 
tu uch not best studied first in 
t] non-religious use 
Not Identical with Belief 
Our | nd His apostles never gave an 
smnat meaning to sucha rd, how 
i pplied it to supernatural 


and 


of common day,’ let 


naturally some = su 


following. 


1. Faith is not precisely identical with 
conviction. We do pe 


belief, persuasion 
not naturally use it 
as that olf 


ample, an Itnglish 


would probably have 
viction, and persuasion, as to the eminent 


] ] 


military skill 


th the 


Opposms I 


use the word 


In the greatness ot 
see onl 
he Wi utd SU an ol }é 
\nd he would expres 


feel, a boundless 


these othe 


and nughty ( 
Ss But he wouk 
Faith ot 


iy danger. In 





it suggest to us 


remarks as the 


» wide a reterence 


ords. For ex- 
ler al Waterloo a 


full beliet, con- we 


leadership 


least he would t P 


th ain Wellington 


A Word of Good Omen 


\ further 
We see that 
Faith, 1s what we 


4 


and by a law of me 
what is triendly 
religion accordingly 
beautiful affinity 
promises of God, wi 


oases and actions 


Him the all-benigna 


Is trust going out 
hot anywise consi 
us In merey, In love 
festation of wil 
Who is im particula 


and love towards m 


Where Faith Find 


Phese last 


thought over oul 
word Faith It is the 
ot the word t 

We mat have belle 
garding the most 
mut when we spe 
habitua rechs 1 
Veritable person 


thought 
the wor 


good omen. It conne 


Promuse! 


oclation with 
beneticial In y 
| i true and 
the bemegnant 
Hy WloOus pul 
bette till, with 
ll-s lous, all- 
nd Give Faith 
! to truth ; 
iL presented to ‘ 
ith as tl miani- 
| Ith Wh | 
ol “© kindness 


Response 


est a the! 
lh l the 
{ 1) 1 I 
} ll. 
l ( 
i 
‘ — sibl 
1 bath we 
A 
l 
n 
e nun n 








hich the remedy o1 


seems to 


pl Pp ( maxim, 

life an tion, and to come forth 
nally to gu nd help us. I do 
ittempt t n the tact, as fact 
is ps we may trace In 
ff ech t primeval Sanscrit 
is ‘‘ to bind,” and 
“ich su ng link between the 
Faith and the thu n which Faith rests. 
H | belief that the 
in efore the religious 
Faith is to find its 
pose In a person lt 
n attituck personal reliance on 

Faith is Essentially Active 
4. Yet anoth reflection arises) trom 
f the word Faith 
ts itself naturally, not 


it with action It 
When we speak, 


th im a general, or 


hina] n, we do not merely 
n that they are 

ind triendly to 

\\ either actually 
ll and power for ow 

re ready to do so 

s. Faith 1s trust 

l \ trusts Ol Is 
I t is we said at 
I ept im its rarer 

is essentially 

| 1 Its object It 

y at need to act 

ect It bevs 

leader, because 

h march, it trusts 

quiet under th 

ut tor, It post 


in the Dark 
ly distinguished as 
SOT eat aspects ol 

} I nthe light of what 


hot WoTK 
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antithesis to Sight. It always indicates 
an element oi the unseen and unknown 
somewhere in the matter. No doubt 


Faith and Sight stand in a close connection 
with each other, and often seem to run, 
so to speak, into one another. Faith, in 
its true and sane sense, cannot live with 
out some foothold on what we may call 
Sight. But Faith 77 i/se// is precisely that 
which runs beyond Sight, and moves and 
works in the dark, in the unseen, in the 
unknown 

Take, for illustration, the case of the 
physician, to which we alluded just now. 
You are ill, and you send for your doctor, 
and you give yourself over to his care 
because you have Faith in him. What 
does it mean ? Your physician is quite 
visible to your eyes, and his treatment 1s 
felt by your body ; all this falls under the 
heading of Sight. But your Faith in him 
is that attitude of thought and will which 
leaps off into what to you is the unknown 
region of his medical science and traiming. 
He knows what you do not know about 
disease, and about the prope 
reliefs. You know him well 
a man to trust lim out ot 
things which 
not, but which he knows. 
that region, in that dark 
understanding, your 
and moves, 


youl 
remedics oO1 
enough as 
sight, so to speak, with 
know 
Precisely in 
void of you 
Faith in your physician lives 


ind works 


vou 


own 


So again with the military leader. <A 
story is told of two English soldiers in the 
South African War of 1goo They were 


toiling through the night the track- 


less veldt. on one of Lord Roberts's great 

* What 
the two. well nigh worn 
twilight ovei 
* Neve 
come along: 
precisely 
on 


ovel 


marches is the use ol 


it said one ol 


Stratecl 


in the 


, , 
endless plain. 


stumbling on 
rough and 


mind said the othe 

Roberts knows.” Thus was 
Faith. Its as firmly 
the man’s experience of his chiet’s capacity 


and power. From that toothold it reached 


} 


toothol set 


boldly out into the unknown, and trusted 
the chiet’s hidden plan it murmur. 


t 
The unknown is Faith’s vital air. 


without 


Not “Second Sight” 

reflection emerges 
while thus, by its 

with the unknown, 


® Yet oa furthei 


here It is that 1 
hature 


aith 


cle aling 






































seeing thus, as it were, in the dark, never- 
theless 1s something quite ditterent from 
1 mysterious and independent faculty of 
intuition. Sometimes, in the religious 
sphere, we find Faith thus described, as 
if it denoted a power to penetrate things 
eternal and inscrutable in a_ fashion 
almost akin to ‘‘second sight.” To 
illustrate this somewhat roughly, take 
the familiar phrase “ the ages of Faith.” 
This is commonly used to denote periods 
when men’s minds found no difficulty, o1 
at least much less difficulty than most ot 
us feel now, in conceiving of supernatural 
presences and actions all around them 
in regarding earth and air as peopled 
with unseen beings, pagan gods of the 
orest, fairies of the midnight field, or 
again glorified human saints appearing as 
helpers and deliverers in hours of need 
The word Faith in such a connection 1s 
used as 11 1f meant a Capacity or receptl 
ity for realisation of the impalpable and 
invisible, a mysterious power of insight 
piercing beyond the veil of sense. 


The Wrong Use of Faith 
I am far from denying that we are 


surrounded by invisible personal exist- 
ences ; indeed, I firmly believe that we 
are. And I am pertectly sure that some 
minds are much more awake than others 
to a mysterious consciousness that it Is 
Si It seems clear that certain races of 


men are thus especl ily conscious of the 
unseen—the Celtic race, for example. But 
| rive the term Faith to such 


special consciousness or to the capacity 

I should describe such power rather 
as a sort of subtle sezse. just as when 
if I may illustrate my meaning thus) 
you fin s you do sometimes find, 
perso! ho can tell without sight o1 
soun hen you are near them, in a dark 

om perhaps, or behind their backs 
\ peculia nsclousness of the unseen 
\ t Faith it 1 laculty ol 
perce] n, liable hke other faculties to 





THE QUIVER 


For Faith, let me repeat it, when we 
test the meaning by the use of every day, 
is essentially not sensation but an attitude 
or action of reliance. The soldier's faith 
in “ Roberts’’ was no mysterious sensa- 
tion of the general’s reality, or of his 
nearness ; 1t was a reliance on him in his 
unknown aim and movement, based on 
knowledge of the man. 


Its True Sphere of Action 
It is not difficult to see how the use of 
the word Faith in such a phrase as “ ages 
of Faith’ connects itself with the proper 
use. If Faith, as we have seen, finds in 


the unknown and unseen its true sphere 
of action, It 1s easy to pass on to the 
thought that Faith means a power of 
seeing into the unknown and_ unseen, 
the faculty of the prophet, the seer, the 
inspired recipient of dream = and_ vision 
But such a transition is really a confu 
sion of one thought with another Faith, 
when we test 1t by common use, and also, 


as | think, when we examine the word in 
Seripture as applied to things divine, Is 
the attitude in which, while we are willing 
h unseen as ever, 
we yet rely on the action, or the promise, 
in the unseen, of One Whom in some sense 
we know; we take it to be true and good, 
though it is altogether out of our sight, 
lying tor the time beyond our every sense 
bodily or spiritual. 


to leave the unseen as mu 


Faith Means Personal Confidence 


It is not too much to say, in sum 
ming up these reflections, that, if we take 
common usage as our guide to the natural 
meaning of the great word Faith, we are 
safe in thinking that Faith means, on the 
whole, personal confidence, resting, ulti- 
mately at least, In a person or persons ; 
confidence of the sort which 1s pra tical 
and active; which works in a way that 


passes beyond sight into the unseen and 
unknown; while yet it is not, in itself, 
iny abnormal insight into the invisible. 
Rather, it leaves the invisible in one 


tlone 





The Art of Apology 


By ERNEST A. BRYANT 
Author of ‘‘A New Self-Help’’ 




































Tennyson's Cabbages as a Peace Offering—Disraeli“ Dead and Buried” in the House 
of Lords Wy President Grévy Boug ht the Picturre—How Frederick the Great 
Promoted an Ensign—Chinamen Kueel to the Natser—Lord John Russell's 


Blunder at a Dinner Parts 





“NES ER make a defence or apology — warlike instinct. In a later edition of his 
A before you be accused "was the ad- article he declared that he had not suffi- 
vic Charles [. to the Earl of Strafford. ciently remembered that he was dealing 
The cause lists the Law Courts would with a dramatic and imaginative com- 
even more wested than is already — position; that he was not strong in the 
1e Case ( \ lvice generally tol- —taculties of the artist. Of this recantation 
lowed \ pretty penance will propitiate Fennyson said, ‘‘ Nobody but a_noble- 
ll but the inexorable, and create triend- minded man would have done that.” 
ship where enmity may have seemed Less happy was the effort of another 
De to minate statesman with whom 
> attitude of the party ” Lord North had to deal. 
g ed “Who is that frightful 
ut there es woman ?”” he asked. 
ip ‘ Some ike That is my. wile,” 
p e to have tl answered Lord North. 
rtun ( tvin | beg a thousand 
pardons,” said the other ; 
ake t * ~ do not mean her, but 
that monster next to 
he \ her.” 
I S Oh,” said Lord North, 
( thie “that monster is = my 
pt Ili- daughter ! 3 
n Po « omplete the horror 
of the situation, it has ) 
thre only to be added that a 
ed day or two later a well- 
h t tha sits. aebaniiadiiieai known man enthusiastic- 
He had ry Ree t) ally retailed the story to 
tin th his neighbour, who was the 
to u ; ' very “ monster’”” herselt 
With the ea peep of Lady Charlotte Lindsay. 
thundering to Disraeli, who was a past master of the 
cabbage under art of flattery, was not infallible, but lus 
audacity carried him out of danger. Soon 
t liked these.” he after his elevation to the House of Lords 
wk the curtain ot! he was asked by a brother peel how he ' 
and a smut felt in dus new surroundings 
peace offering on the “Oh, don’t ask me,” he groaned ; 
p * dead and buried.”” Then remembering 
us OWN apologi that his questioner was of the company 
poet ppreciated handsome which he was contemning, he added, 
Gladstone, in a’ And in the realms of the blest !”’ 
\| had commented ad \iter he had so bitterly attacked Peel, 


ippealing to the and himself risen to the place which had 
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What 


he 
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| ed. but the nation 
as the reply ol 
t Windsor to whom 
il collection of 
ien Princess Royal 
' | appeared 
Mr. W ’ exclaimed the 
Princess 
“Vou an 
not Ike 
| hi L 4 
man 
Yow 
Ix yal 
lighness 
nus t 
n he 
% cp it 
a tinat my 
) Vi 11 
Ix i | 
Hi I 
ll ¢ S 
tha 
uch th 
I cann 
but reve 
] ht WT LOISE 
owe the un 
possessing such 
utional throne 
| : me the tull 
e. used » tell a 
ugh-and-ready 
) t the Great 
5 it ine crved 
‘ i folunnacte 
he King 1) 
purstied U 
ait) he mught 
The ensign th 
the Ikan 1 
ht lyre 
L the 1 
nt t\ 
« tie Com 
i eCceLlVe 
Majesty ‘ 
I iS \ " 
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into the 


presence, this time ex- 
pecting the very worst, but he was amazed 
and delighted to hear him say. ‘* Here is 
your captaincy, sir, which I tried to give 
you this morning, but you ran so quickly 
that | could not catch you.” 

Nations apologise at times, and by a 
phrase prevent the outbreak of war. The 
Britain 
Trent is a 
two 


King’s 


“1 States to 


apology ot the U1 


or the seizure of the steamer 


memorable instan but a year or 


ago the British Foreign Office did the 
thing as handsomely when a statement 
in a Blue Book was considered to im- 
pugn the veracity of an American 
‘ Iplomat, 


Phe reparation of the individual, of 


course, has at times an international 
importance. Kaiser William enjoyed a 
least of apologies, delivered on the knee, 


Boxet 
mastel 


Chinese dignitaries after the 
rebellion. John Chinaman is a 

equivocal apology Seven 
Ienglish- 
Pauncefote was at 


ol the shots 
Vere fired 


vhen Su 


Into the house of an 
man Julian 
Hong Kong An apology 


| was demanded 
ind Was prese ntly t 


rtheoming —as to two 
five there was 


eained until 


} | 
STLOUS lon the Dbatance ol 


ne apology, nor could it be 
re threatened 

Lord John Russell had an aptitude for 

the wrong apology. On taking 

the Duchess of Inverness in to dinner, he 


reprisals we 


sort « 


sat tora moment 
then Jumped up 
ane took al seal 
on the opposite 


sile of the tabl 
next 1 


Duchess of St 


Kussell why lu 
ha | hone this 
he said 





Why that 
it fire) Wottd 


have Wicked 


ison to thi 


\ 1 gave Vour re 
hes said his 
1 told the Duchess 


Wile 


















Strong Man Sandie 


A Complete Story 


By MRS. ADAMS-ACTON (“JEANIE HERING”) 


FTER the same fashion that “ the water 
A comes down at Lodore it was coming 
down a Highland burn, mecting every now 
and then another “ fall,”’ and then it splashed 
a ged and quarrelled and embraced 
fumed and fretted and laughed and gam 
bolled wildly, then flew triumphantly over 
to the deep pool below, and sparkled on its 
] F 





rried, ¢ ging course to the sea 
Ir cunning corner, under t twisting 
twining lver stems of the overhanging 
birch tre a fisher was plying fi rod —a 
rod t t would have mad an orthodox 
sportsman shout with laught 
But t of that cunnins rner came a 
sound of triur ph the rod nd the hand 
had 1 what a better outtit sometimes 
fail n doin a bonnie burn trout was 
irlit it of the water in the sunshine, and 
the barel ed fisher sprang on to a rock 
1 1 his prize Not having an 
ket, he slipped a bit of string 
through its gills Then the angler came 


into view—a young boy, tattered and torn 
bronzed by the sun nd having fair han 


nd brown eyes; but so much legs and 


had never been covered that the very 





1 tendons seemed live with 
energy and vigour It was a laughing face 
that | ed up and around breathing 

nfid n himself—for you must know 

this w trong Man Sandi 
Lil eful collie dog | prang down 
the burn from rock to 1 till a litth 
worn path disclosed itself between the 
birch and fir tree And if you had seen 
those bare |] spinning up that path you 
uld never have forgotten it t was as if 
ver ball struck thi round cach 





“What's wrong, Betti 
“Eh, Sandie, man, but that’s a_ bonnie 
trout, surely a pound and a half—ye had 
best take it to the Castle, they will buy 
it 
Ave! I'lldothat, but —what’s wrong ? 

“It’s the coo, Sandi I’m sure she’s 

ill.”’ 
loots havers, she’s right enough.” 

“T doubt it, Sandie, I doubt it.” 

These two children, alone in the cottage 
got their tea and enjoyed it, and behaved 
generally in good imitation of their parents 

rhings in general were in a bad way with 
them lrhey were very poor; the mother’s 
illness away from home was long continued 
and they were losing heart and _ spirit 
ric nk 
equally poor, and what scones or meal or 


potatoes found their way to the burn 


Is and neighbours were’ kind, but 


ile ottage were gifts of great value for 
the donors had to go without 

Sandie’s wardrobe provided another pair 
of breeks, but even these were more patches 
than material He slipped them on, feeling 
that nothing mattered, and then took his 
wav to the Castk carrying the shining 
trout in a basket, which Bettie had = pro 
vided as being “ mair decent like 

And between the f ia trees at the 


mother be ham Mother will never come 
ham and the coo’s ill 

She repeated nothin else, she thought 
nothing else, till Sandi like the silent 
Indian, unheard till seer iddenly appeared 
Hie thung the basket at her roughly She 
quickly lifted the lid she heard the 
jingle of money, and iw that the trout 
wa Y 

What's wrong, Sandie ‘ 

‘Yon English miss—I met her and het 

brother She laughed and she stared and 


he took the basket i stuck-up, proud, 
jinty thing—asked me if | was quite sure 
I caught it myself Phe laird may be poor, 
but he would know how to behave; he 
shouldn't let the Castl nd the shootings 

























“*Do you sell eggs, and have you others 


as fine as that one?’ p. 316, 





fre South that doesna ken 
1 trout fro ea trout!” 
Ave, but t | for the trout.” 
\fte her d asked me all tine 
t the sun And if ve 
Lup in English made 
vi tw rent tartan and his 
white tick that had never seen 
i t etor 
\ lout of the Strong 
nted his indignation 
Hett till nstrated 
Wat \ 1 \ 1 I he added “Yon 
that picterskew 
1 1 I l tree by the burn 
€ ld like to come and see inside it.”’ 
* Surel nt it kindly, but 
. 1 f t the coo’s ill.” 
t Sandie was dis 
t moor to Auntie Ellen 
( for advice about the 
ett bout listlessly Phe 
d exp on of those born under 
t low of t mountains had deepe ned 
to a look of anxiety pitiful to sce on a child’s 











A neighbour called in, and stayed in the 


byre and rendered what assistance she 
could—still she was not Auntie Ellen. Oh, 
how long Sandie was!  Kettie returned to 
the house door then started greatly at 
two ladies standing there—the “ jinty 
and her governess 

‘Oh, said the latter, ‘‘ do you belong to 
the hous¢ It seems such a pretty place 


Miss Osterly would like to see 
it May we 


With the deepest red mounting furiously 


thought she 


rom 


behind her 


ill over her face and neck and 

ears, Bettie gave permission, and for the 

first time since it was built Burnside Cottage 

received a visit from smart English ladies 
They stood in amazement just inside 

They saw a nice large stone-flagged kitchen, 


with two beds let into the wall, a spinning 


wheel neglected in a corner, a crazy old 


dresser filled with odd-looking crockery, 


and over all and through all a suggestion 
of neglect and discomfort 
Bettie offered chair one broken—and as 


sé at, 
sitting 


looked carefully at the 


a few crumbs before 


the governess 








and brushed oft 


























Lhe and 
“ Where 

\way 

\re you 
7 


corner ] \ 
ne Vy cottace 
drink \ Osterly 
' they 


lition would 








never turn up 


t . poor frail creature, lay 

t inf ry a hundred miles away 
m ( ome home again Yes 
place w theirs—the old grandfather 
1 t t laird out of the burn 

it \ in spate, and saved 
dre | had been presented 

' the t of te land beside it, which 
leared self built his hous« 

for a cow, and a 

t | tor brot in the bit of garden 

I C1 rprisingly clever and 

like t randfather, but for all 


Ww to vo to the poorhouse 


1 t | lose the place but 
‘ I vorth keeping, when 
‘ turned out, and the 
t 1 grouse moors and 
As t ed t of earshot, those 
Lat iren beside the fuchsia 
d at one anothe 
I ( e f trong race which could 
Ther no word, only one look 
t 1 Sti Man Sandie 
1 and disdaining to 
t tion, threw up his 
ld the byre, in the most 
] 
Bett lour waned; the poor little 
t | n became pallid and 
t lIked with slow, digni 
the house where she 
not t ‘room 


n, but to the 


or 


. . * + . 
| tuat | been faced before they 
t t the grave condition of 
nty to do 
unable to come 
eighbour man had 
i 1 the first moment 
n lw doomed 
i t of it ufteru 
1 buried it and 
l word Bravely 
them for all they 
I I ir O1 ! 
t ed up the hill 
t 1 ly time mentioned 
1 I'm thinki 
the old place 





STRONG ALAN SANDIE 


““My word, aye! 
And show Mrs. McCrae she’s wrong for 
father ss 
“It’s no 
(nd 

the poorhous¢ 
Strong Man 
head and said: 


‘* Bettie, woman, d’y 


once mother— 


true 


you and me, Sandie—oh, Sandie 


Sandie threw up his curly 


want to insult 
mec ¢: 

The dignity and strength radiating from 
the upright figure was all the tonic required, 
and Bettie, with a sharp, hard laugh of 
cried: ‘‘ Hech, sirs! But 
And this had the expected 


defiance we'll 
show them !”’ 
result 


The 


ceasing 


were 
Bettie 


hens 
but 


the 


summer 


byre was 


to lay for 


empty 
the 


and Sandie had no time to dwell on those 
facts They turned the house inside out 
and scrubbed and polished till the old 


cleanliness 
after digging in the 
burn to fill the 


Some shouting and screaming 


kitchen shone with 

One afternoon, Bettic 
garden, went down to thx 
water stoups 


on the other side caused her to look up, and 


she saw Miss Osterly and a young lady 
friend trying frantically to cross where 
there was no possibility of their doing so 


Bettie, without a moment's hesitation, 
dashed through the first 


one and then the other across ; whilst doing 


water and carried 


was informed that there was a race 


so she 


with the boys to get home first to the Castle 

‘Oh, your dress is grimy,’’ cried the 
young lady friend, looking ruefully at her 
light muslin where it had rubbed Bettie’s 


tattered frock 


Bettie felt ap} illed at the spectac le 


Oh, I forgot to look you out a dress,”’ 
cried Miss Osterly as she moved on 
I don’t require one, thank you,’ was 
the reply 
There may be two opinions as to that,”’ 
laughed the friend; then, as she noted 
Sandie, Miss Osterly called out: 
‘Look at Sandie Seton; he won't wear 
shoes and stockings because it’s against 


his principk 


Watching the running girls, Sandie re 
marked : 
hat’s jinty 9 again Wait you me 
lady—I would like to put you on the top 
of Ben Oram and let you tind your way 


in the othe: 





W lke d 






















day id, ‘Oh, you are a bit cleaner 
than 1 were and she just showed off 
the } e, whilst they turned up their bits 
ot 1 laughed at everything said 
Bettic thinking creation’s made for them 
And did hear jinty now calling out that 
she 1 send me a dress, as I seemed to 
requil 

‘* I’m no so sure but that’s true,”’ laughed 
Sandie; “‘ but look you here, Bettie woman, 


if vou think to wear a cast gown ol jinty's 


Nae fears,”’ was the reply 
Nevertheles an impression had been 
made Bettie took off the dress which 
wa done fot before it had weathered 
the stor of house cleaning She soaked 


it in the running burn, then laid it under 
a big stone whilst she ran indoors for soap 


She washed and scrubbed that dress with 


tremende goodwill, got all the dirt out 
of it nd hung it out in the August 
un to dry Then she ironed it and put 
it by ready for the mornings But never 
did any garment so shrink in the washing 
WI put it on it did not cover her 
knees 1 would not meet at the back 

d to be fastened about her 

dy 

Bettie routed out a mouldy pair of her 
father boots from a corner of the byre, 
nd when visitors might be looked for she 

it tl n Seeing this, Sandu provided 

if wit two other boot not a pair, 
ned at like time 

rhe d passed on—no milk, no eggs, the 

tm ilmost completely empty 
September found them hung the house 
clean and decert, but the hildren’s faces 
becor thin, their ! tretching 
leg tely gaunt By the middle of 
the 1 th the last of the hens had been 
old bettie tood on da \ iting for 
Sandie eturn from an errand he had gone 
for I hbour vhen t irt house 

1 t the cott ind asked 
i anyol nal 1 Bettie Seton lived there 
They had brought a parcel, they said, from 
Miss Ost \ 

With ttish caution and reserve Bettie 
tood without betraying th smallest 
emotion, until they were out of ht; then 
he } ed into the ‘ room closed the 
door, deposited the parcel on table, and 
vit t ling finger Oy 1 it Inside 

la good dre fa tweed mix- 


THE QUIVER 


ture, and some stockings, and a pair of boy’s 
boots. 

Sandie never noted the gleam and the 
glitter in Bettie’s eyes, nor the red spot on 
her cheeks that night—and time passed 
again 

Aye, but sorely for the bairns in the burn. 
side cottage. Such things as meal times were 
over—they ate just when anything came to 
hand 

‘* Bettie, I’m hungry,” was Sandie’s un- 
ceasing remark. 

It had been a wild morning of rain and 
wind, and Bettie said, “‘ Sandie, we maun 
cross the moor and see Auntie Ellen—she'll 
gi’e us porridge and scones.”’ 

Away they trudged barefoot, over heather 
rock, and bramble. Poor little souls, poor 
little shabby hungry people ! 

‘Sandie,’”’ she said once, “ I'm affronted 
to be seen.”’ 

*“ Aye, we’re like a pair o’ bawkans,”’ was 
the reply. 

Auntie Ellen’s cottage was locked up and 
empty, and she was away lired, hungrier 
for their walk, and disappointed, they picked 
and ate blackberries half ripe and wet, all the 
way home, their only food that day 

When they reached the cottage Sandi 
perched himself on a box and leant his elbows 
on the table, staring listlessly at a broken 
chair in front of him. He was such a picture 
of misery that Bettie felt she would sooner 
go to the Castle herself and ask for he Ip than 
sit and look at him It was not a plan for 
immediate decision, and she went outside to 
consider 

Presently the lad heard voices, and 
hurriedly assumed the old shoes and re 
turned t 
would not enter, for he felt unequal to en- 


his place, only trusting “ jinty 


counter her 
* Sandi Sandie, man! 
The door suddenly blew open as if the 


gale had done it, and poor gaunt, tattered 


bettie, with blue lights shining once more 
in her eyes, burst in on him, shoutin 
There’s a coo in the byre waiting to be 
milked—and seven hens!” 
“Whatna coo’s that 
“s ,» 


(Our coo! 


‘What way oors 


* There’s a man there—he's away noo 
and he said it was a present frae Mrs Osterly 
at the Castle; it was her daughter heard 


oors was dead, and there was this Kerry 











STRONG ATAN SAN: 


led at Ob 1 she got her mother 
f 1 the hens as well 
. bs 
) Bet t elf! Hlis 
t | | the tears rolled 
fell on his” out 
st I Man Sandt 
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“My word ! 
* Here’ 


boots and 


"said Sandi 


s for you,” she said loftily, handing 


him stocking 


Bettie and Sandie discussed things later in 


the day 
“Ve see these rich townsfolk have their 
ain Way and maybe thei omething in 


There’s a coo in the byre!’” 
ein | \ derstand said 
Betti vith a sl k at her brother 
Meanu nty ve huite right in what 
My ord ee ! 
| 1 tell you what Tl ak I'll climb 
| i) lon the | t rock I'll carve 


it.”’ 


undet 
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How to Add to One's Income 


By KATHLEEN MOORE 


Cookery Lessons at Home for the Inexperienced 


\r k \\ 
1 it t 1 
Vet ft 
i 
| It 
i 
{ 
t t 
Taking Meals “ Out 
{ 
b t 
? 


Always the Plainest of Plain Cooks 





incr 










larg 
less 
non 
coo! 
plac 
tot 
tow 








Tut 





Hoa 


In all 


cookery 


creased, and are increasing daily 

first-class 
of them for a purely 
minal ice while there are schools of 


rv all over the country In country 


place too, the County Council give lessons 


to the cottagers, and children in many of the 





; are taught how to cook. 





Cooks too Busy to take Lessons 
But these lessons, admirable as they are, 
fail to be of any use to 


nerienced cook, for the 


many an Imnex 


simple reason that 


é too busy with her daily work in 
tl kitchen t ivail herself of the in 
struction As her wages are small, the 

loes not feel inclined to spend money 
t lesso1 ’ er mustress 1s often 


lite unable to pay the fee for her 


Then, too, in the case of a cook who lives 


{ country, it is difficult for her to get 
into the nearest town, even if she has a 
le, f too 1 time would be taken 

ing and coming home again If the 

| s could be ( to her at home, the 
ficulty would be easily overcome And 

t is this opportunity of giving home lessons 
to inexperienced cooks that is making an 


who are willing 
work No 
making 


opening for gentlewomen 
qualified to take up the 
piea inter wav could be found of 


money, if the o takes up this new 


person wl 


idea is a good teacher and fond of all things 
If the gentlewoman is not already fully 
hed, she i take her certificate at 
one ot tl | e London Schools of 
Cookery or in a provincial one Her fees 
\ I to the course that she 
to undertal But for 420 she can 
ty we truction in high-clas 
it the ndon School of Cookery 
In this time sl ild be able to learn all 
that re e, especially if she has 
k vik ¢ k before she begins 
UT's But besides being able to cook 
t the knack of imparting 
it she kno t ther people, for good 
not good teachers. She 
ld al healthy, good 

t ered, an pleasant manners 

Making a Connection 

rhe next step will be to find work, and 


There are 
the best 


herself 
but 
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method for the would-be teacher is to get 
her friends to mention her wishes far and 
She undertake to do all the 
cookery for a friend’s dinner party, on con 


wide. might 
dition that the guests are told who has cooked 
the dinner. She might also get her friends 
to allow her to give lessons to their cooks, so 
that they may be able to speak from personal 
experi nce of the work that she is able to do. 

As her work becomes known, people in 
country places -will be only too glad to ask 
her to stay in their houses, while they pay 
her to give a course of lessons to their cooks 
It is an excellent plan, too, when in these 
country places, or in some village or small 
town, to find out if there is an opening for 
classes, and it is often worth while to stay on 
in the same place for some weeks, going from 
daily 


house to house for a short course of 


instruction, given either singly or in classes 
Once a connection of this kind is established 
there should be as much work as a lady cook 
and instructor cares to undertake. 
Specialities Required 

The teacher must also make a speciality 
of many new and attractive entrces, soups 
sweets, and And in this way she 
can add to her income by arranging to go 
to a house where a dinner party is to be 


Sauces 


given, and undertaking the preparation and 
cooking of these special dishes, while the 
devotes her energies to the 


This 


ordinary co »k 


meats and the vegetables will be 


found to be a great boon, not only where the 
cook is inexperienced, but also where she 
may be a fairly good one, but has to work 
single-handed. 

The teacher's services will also be in re- 
quest by ladies who live in low rented flats 
and who have to do their own cooking, and 


vet have had no instruction in the work 


The requirements in these cases are simpl 
have to be economical 


given on their own 


and the dishe Ss 
A few practical lessons 
stoves, will be worth far more to them thana 
course of instruction in a school rhe need 
of these lessons to inexperienced cooks is an 
charged 
lady in 


charges 


one, but the fees 
ones. If the 
structor scale of 


according to the income and position of the 


ever mcreasing 


should not be high 
regulates her 


people who employ her, she will make fat 


more, and have many more engagements 


than if she fixes her charges on a high scale 


and allows of no reduction in any case. 



































b hen food faddist is 1 
twentieth century 


to lifelong dyspepsia if 
error of his ways Phe 


dietetics 1 moderatior 


Kecent discoveries 


the fact that the am« 


with vigorous health 
restricted diet He de 


Health on a Reduced Diet 


Diet and Dyspepsia 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


1ot a product of the ingly, and have lived the simple life in the 


Fads and faddists real sense of the word 


vater diet the next, is inevitably doomed are due in the first in 


always have existed, and unless human Those who persistently take too much 
nature alters entirely man will continue food, who eat four good meals a day with 
to concern himself with everything new snacks and extras sandwiched — between, 
on the subject of dict which happens to hit who like good living in the sense of rich 
the popular fancy meals of many courses, are simply over- 
I t wisdom in the matter of cating and loading their digestive apparatus and 
nkit would dispose of most of the minor saturating their blood with an excess of 
ilments of the flesh is generally acknow deleterious products which are responsible 
ledged Dyspepsia, headaches, even nerves for many of the migraines and gouty symp- 
nd insomnia, are in the majority of cases toms so common. to-day. Ihe digestive 
to be traced to erratic eatin and dietetic organs get overtaxed and rebel in con 
But the man who rushes from fad sequence. The system cannot get rid of 

to fad, who tries one cure after anothe1 the excess of food material by natural 
who 1 in ardent vegetarian one month processes, and the bodily health suffers. 
nd j trict enthusiast of the meat and Many cases of nerves and neurasthenia 


tance to overeating 


he does not see the combined with lack of outdoor exercise 
one golden rule in’ and good hard work 
1 The Highland peasant is physically one 


of the finest men 


have demonstrated stricted order. and he 


I 


yuunt of food which — of eating an excess of 


lways been considered essential to consuming long meals 


health | been very much overestimated cooked = dishes Three 
Experiments were made by Professor Chit oatmeal porridge, bre 
tenden, of the United State to show that potatoes, with spars 
hard muscular work could be combined salt fish and butter. i 


because his diet ts of 


in the world just 


the simple and re- 
has no opportunity 
butcher’s meat and 
of rich, elaborately 

imple meals of 
1, cheese, milk and 
allowance of tea 
the typical diet of 


and strength on a the hardy crofter and fisherman in the 


clared that in his far north. 





own Case by gradually reducing his daily Many a gouty dy pepti who has lived 
of food, he cured himself of sick luxuriously and uffered in consequence 
headach bilious attack ind a tendency would be a healthier, happier, and_ better 
to rheumatic pains He experimented with man by a course of this inexpensive treat- 
different types of people vith scientity ment for a month or two 
th a detachment of men from the 
pital corps, and lastly with eighty “Cures” at Home 
ty ithletes who volunteered for But it is in the nature of man to 
the purpose He found that reduction of appreciate most what he has to pay highest 
food, and particularly of proteid food for. The foreign watering places thrive 
| reduced by ibout sO per on the hundreds of overfed men and women 
ent produce 1 increased mu ular powcr who revel in the expense ot a “ cur 
| ved health and strength which consists of a simple aperient wate! 
rl experiments by a scientific man early hours, walking « cise, and restricted 
beat t the idea whi has been evolved diet If you are gouty or dyspepti and 
of t years that the average person cannot attord the expense of a course of Con 
of t lle and upper classes eats too tinental waters, try the same cure at hom¢ 
\ people di the direct result In the first place luce your diet to 
of « t than of starvation, and most three imple meal tv. without alcohol 
ot t nd men » have lived to ol trong tea or «¢ ‘ lake butchers 
tv old eaten spat meat once a day nd practise a modified 
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Home 


of vegetarianism in the sense of in- 
easing the amount of fruit and vege- 
in your diet Take milk and eggs. 
cheese, wl weight for weight, is as 
ishing as butcher’s meat and less ex- 
ive Ren ber that badly cooked food 
to ar with a weak digestion, 
t a rational mode of living is more 
nt in the cure of dyspepsia than all 
rus in t British Pharmacopoeia. 
housewife who exercises proper care 
choice cooking of meals can 
great deal to prevent ill-health in the 
Well-co well-chosen food will 
the expenditure of money in tonics 
ick-me-u digestive pills. 


a 


+e 


o 
o 


for the type of 


TE RLERE $90 


food, Professcr Chit- 


diet t e instructive, and they 
ried en¢ for any household In 
day he all ed the ithletes under 
‘ ge ntities of griddle cakes, 
S cl I rice croquettes, 
apple fried potatoes, coltee, 
ble sou] macaroni, beans, and 
( \r insisted on thorough 
ition 
people realise that it is not the 
nt of food \ eat that gives vitality, 
t we digest and assimilate Most 
ot the well-to-do classes overeat, and 
very ( fails to masticate properly 


Useful Hints for the 


To Polish Tiles or Linoleum 
warm watel 


_ the floor with 
al | nd, having wiped it 
prinkle it all milk 


1 obtained 


and a 


Phe 


over with 


ther sour or tresh 


To Clean Silver that has Become Black 


Boil z. of prepared hartshorn 
powder! quart of water, and 
t er it Let it boil 

1¢ \ ite then hit out the 
liver ind y near a tire When 
quite d1 pol with washleather 


oO! 
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the food they take. If we all ate exactly 
what was wise and right, and if we chewed 
per cent. of 
dyspeptics would be cured in six months, 


our food sufficiently, ninety 
and the martyrs to headaches, irritability, 
and nerves would be reduced by one half. 

If food is sufficiently 
masticated, it is said that only about one 


thoroughly and 


half of the amount ordinarily taken is re- 
quired to supply an equal quantity of 
heat and energy, so that proper mastica- 
tion is an economy as well as a remedy for 
dyspepsia. If we wish to preserve our 
youth, to live to a happy old age, the 
mastication faddists declare that we have 


but to give fifty chews to every bite of food. 
It is a cheap fad, and devoid of risk, which 
cannot be said of all the popular dictetic 
notions advocated by the up-to-date crank. 
It is worth trying, and only requires a little 
patience and care at meal times. It would 
improve the digestion and temper and ap- 
pearance of all those who have got into the 
habit of bolting their food at express speed 
and yet can never understand why they are 
martyrs to indigestion before they have 
reached middle lite. health 
is one of the greatest blessings of this life, 
it is surely worth while to discover what can 
be achieved by a simple, moderate, properly 
dict 


And as good 


masticated 
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Home 


To Remove Stains from Marble 
Mix 2 


powde red 


parts of soda, I part of 
and 1 
little 


into 


pumice stone part 
wate! 
the 


soap 


ot whiting, with a very 
the 
then 


watel 


we ll 


ol 


Kub mixture 


marble wash it with 


and 


also Good for Old 
Oak 


beeswax 


Floorcloth Polish 


into a jal 
and_ place 
melted 


Shred i lb. of 


Covel it with turpentine 


in a slow oven until it ts 


Apply with a flannel, and polish with 


a dry cloth 
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THE FORGOTTEN LETTER “As if you couldn’t always trust us, 
; ; mother dearest.” 
BY FI DAVIDSON ad . 
Well, not always, I am afraid; but I 
I’ was holiday time, and Reggie and Arthur hope you will remember to keep your 
were leaning out of their bedroom win- promise to-day. Oh, and if you meet 
v, watching t recruits being drilled in nurse tell her to come to me at once.” 
rack sq below rhe back of the “All right, we won't forget anything,” 
( | ouse | 1 right into the square, they called back from the bottom of the 


had a view of everything that 


t on re. 
I shan't I all be a colonel, like 
er, and weal vord and ride a charger, 
ve vol Arthur said, in his 
1 i ner. But he was ten, 
three year lder than Reggie, and 
t le l t fference 
I shall | 1 colonel too,’’ decided 
you n t to what you choose,” 
bes Arthur You can rise from the 
Tanks, OF < l : it it takes years and 
yeal nd t I shall have retired and 
to live in t intry.”’ 
You alway wose the best things,” 
Reggie said 
You t plain, for you began 
It 
I do not know it words might have fol- 
ved, but ist t n mother was heard call- 
tl ed each other down 
to be t first to see what she wanted. 
She w tandi: n the door of the drawing 
vit te envelope in her hand 
‘ Now, | I nt you to take this note 
for me to t \M for Captain Fawkes 
l very 1m] t 1 [| want him to get 
once You are not to wait for an 
ver if he 1 till on parade Then you 
can go for a walk, but not outside the 
Darraclk 
We'll to t ecreation ground, and 
lar the are ready for the sports 
to 


only don't get into mischief.” 





steps, and started off to the Mess, which was 
other of the square. = Why, 
there’s nurse and they raced up to 
her as she came slowly through the sun- 
shine, with Baby Joan holding her hand. 
the boys 


on the side 


now ”’ 


“Mother wants you at once,” 
exclaimed together. 
Then, as nurse turned towards the house, 


baby held out both her hands to them. 
“* Joan wants to go with Artie.” 
“Do let her, nurse; we are only going 


on to the recreation ground, and you can 


come and fetch her when mother has finished 
with you.” 

“You mustn’t let her get out of your sight 
for a minute.” 

‘* As if we wanted to! 

Artie sat 
spoke, and 


Come on, Joan.” 
shoulder as he 
to be her 


her up on his 


said he was going 
horse 

‘““And I will race you,” 
he ran after them. The 
pocket was forgotten entirely. 

“Hullo! they are just getting 
hurdles for the obstacle 

For the next half-hour everything else was 
forgotten, as the boys the holes 
being dug and the hurdles being hammered 
into their places. And then had 
to be climbed in turn and the next one raced 
to, and you cannot do that all in a minute, 


Reggie said, as 
letter in Artie’s 


in the 


rac gg 
watched 


each one 


you know. There was the water jump to 
walk round after that. 
“Come away from there, Master Artie, 


or it’s mischief you'll will be getting into,” 
called out Sergeant Murphy. 
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We are all right, thank you all the same, 
Murphy Besides, it’s not deep enough to 


hurt, if we did 

“It’s four fect, if it’s an inch, and enough 
to drown the lot of you, so be careful of 
yourselves and Miss Joan,’ Murphy mut- 
tered to himself as he went back to his 
work. ‘‘ The Colonel's boys are up to every 
bit of mischief, bless them, that they can 
see! I'm that glad that my three are bits 
of girls, that I can keep in order without 
any bother.”’ 


Joan wants boat’”’; and baby tugged at 


Artic hand as she spoke, pointing with 
one white kid shoe to the water ** Water 
pretty,’’ she added, as she looked affection- 


ately into the brown and muddy ditch at 
her feet. 

All right, little one. I will make you a 
lovely boat I think I have an old en- 
velope in my pocket that we can twist up 
into one in a minute Oh, I say, here is 
the note that mother gave me for Captain 
Fawkes, and she said it was to go at once, 
ind we never remembered !”’ 

“And it’s hours ago since we started.’’ 
Reggie never was consolatory 

[ must run off at once, and you and 
baby can come slower.” 

\rtie went off at such speed that Reggie, 
who stood looking after him with envy and 
admiration, felt there wasn’t the least chance 
of his winning the race which the officers’ 
ons were to have the next day at the 
sports, even though his brother was heavily 
handicapped 


of boat sailing vanishing before her very 


Joan, seeing all her chances 


yes across the field, sat down on the short 
green turf 

‘Joan wants boat, boy.’’ 

“ But I haven’t any paper to make one, 
baby, so come home to nurse.”’ 

** Joan will have boat " repeated the baby; 

1 she suddenly stooped down, and before 
Regvic w what she was going to do she 
had taken off one tiny white kid shoe and 
thrown it into the little pond 

** Joat rot boat 


She laughed as she saw it float on the 


nty baby how could you ?”’ said 


Regegi i e ran to the edge and knelt 
lown to catch the little shoe before it 
J t th children, sergeant ; they 


will be in the water in another minute 





Private Jones threw down the hammer 
he was holding, and as he spoke Reggie 
slipped on the wet mud of the bank and 
went headlong into the dirty water, Joan 
giving a scream of delight as he splashed in. 

‘““ Joan have a barf, too.” 

She scrambled to the edge with a face of 
delight, and first one chubby leg, and then 
another went into the water and she began 
to slide down the slippery bank. But 
Private Jones had not taken the regimental 
prize for being the best runner in his com- 
pany for nothing. He was across the long 
field, and had her in his arms just as her 
blue waist-belt touched the water, and she 
was out of danger on the bank. Then he 
jumped in and caught Reggie by the jacket 
and had him out in a minute, very frightened 
and choking with the muddy water, that 
ran to the ground in tiny streams 

** Edgie had a barf,’”’ Joan called out from 
the safe shelter of the sergeant’s arms, as 
nurse came hurrying over the grass, white 
with fright. ‘‘ Baby Joan never got in 
water, ’cause of naughty man.”’ 

She shook a small and very muddy finger 
as she spoke at Private Jones, who, finding 
that Reggie was all right, had wrapped him 
up in the sergeant’s tunic and given him 
to Murphy to carry into the house as fast 
as possible 

3aby Joan was the only person who 
seemed to think it the greatest fun in the 
world ; for Reggie had to go to bed till tea- 
time, and even then he got a dreadful cold 
that kept him away from the sports, and 
indoors till Saturday Arthur had to tell 
mother that he was very sorry they had 
forgotten the note. Captain Fawkes had 
gone away for some shooting till the next 
day, and could not get the letter till then 
He hoped mother dearest would forgive 
him 

‘TI had written to ask him to lend father 
his red motor to go over to Southampton 
in this afternoon, and he was going to take 
you with him and show you the ships in th 
Docks. Now father must go by train, and 


you must stay at home Co-morrow I shall 


leave you to look after Reggie, and then, if 
you don't go to the sports, you will perhaps 
remember next time to leave mother’s notes 
when she asks you to 

So the red motor stayed in its shed, and 
Artic never ran in the race for the officers’ 


sons, after all 
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HEROES OF THE FAITH 
Il.—Rosalie Linhardt 
BY HENRY CHARLES MOORE 
YOSALIE LINH ARDT, the daughter of 


\. a prosperous citizen of Dragonitz, Bo- 
hemia, was only sixteen years of age when it 


was announced that she was to be married to 
George Herodez, son of the burgomaster or 

ivol No sooner was the announcement 
made than two priests, whom Rosalie had 
known for many years, told her that they 


suspected George nd his father of being 
Protestants They would not permit her 
ask George if he were a Protestant, but 


to 
they warned her that it would be her duty, 
both before and after her marriage, to tell 
them of anything he said or did that might 
prove him to be one And so accustomed 
was Rosalie to obey the priests that she 
promised to d¢ they desired 
\ few months later Rosalie and George 
were married, and went to live with the 
gomaste! rhe priests frequently visited 
the house, and whenever they found Rosalie 
they questioned her closely, hoping to 
tain from her some information that would 
them grounds for having George and 
is father arrested 
Gradually Rosalie began to suspect that 
t priests were not such good men as she 
1 been taught to believe, and one even- 
e asked her husband what his opinion 
of them wa his gave George an oppor- 


tunity to tell her that for some time he and 
father had been Protestants, and to 
plain how contrary to the Bible was the 
t ing ot the priest He also told her 
ny thi I rning the deceit practised 
ost of the priests, which destroyed all 


Night after 1 t George and Rosalie 

t together re it the Bible, and before 

eck | elapsed she became con- 

W mitted a member of the 

littie band of Protestants who met in secret 
prayel 

l priest on noticed that Rosalie 

to kneel in prayer before the 

ne { the \ n Mary, and suspecting 

that e had be a Protestant they put 

on t list of people who were to 

ed cl | But nothing positive 

vered concerning her until her 

rgomaster, was arrested 

placed fettered, in an undet 
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ground cell to await his trial on the charge 
of being a “ heretic.” 

Utterly regardless of what might be the 
consequences to herself, Rosalie openly ex- 
pressed her sympathy for her aged father- 
in-law, and every day she visited him in 
prison. The priests declared that she was 
a “heretic” also, and commanded her 
parents and her brothers and sisters not 
to speak to her, but to treat her as 
a complete stranger whenever they met 
her. 

When the burgomaster had been several 
days in prison a friend came secretly to 
Rosalie and her husband, and told them 
that on the following morning some men 
would come to search their house for Bibles 
and books written by the Reformers. At 
once George lighted the stove, and for many 
hours he and Rosalie were busy burning 
their Protestant books. All that they did 
not burn were a Bible and three or four 
specially valued books written by followers 
of Luther. These they hid in the corn 
loft. 

At daybreak forty men arrived, and 
made a thorough search of the house, but 
without finding any books. Greatly dis- 
appointed, they were about to depart when 
one of them suggested that they should 
remove the corn from the loft and search 
there. Without a moment's hesitation 
Rosalie told them that if they wished to do 
so they would have to pay beforehand for 
the damage that would be done to the corn 
by turning it out into the rain. As Rosalie 
had anticipated, the men had no money, 
and for a few minutes ihey discussed among 
themselves what they ought to do. They 
believed that their visit had taken Rosalie 
and George completely by surprise, and, not 
having found any books in the house, they 
thought it very unlikely that they would 
find any in the loft. They decided that in 
the circumstances it would be unwise to 
run the risk of getting themselves into 
trouble by damaging the burgomaster's 
corn, and, returning to the priests, they told 
them that they had searched the house 
thoroughly, but had found no Protestant 
books 

A few hours later the burgomaster was 
released, and returned to his home the 
priests not having sufficient evidence to 
convict him of being a Protestant. 

Some years passed. The burgomaster 
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lead and buried, but the priests still 
yped to obtain sufficient evidence to warrant 
the arrest of Rosalie and her husband The 
mstant watch kept on them made George 
anxious to take Rosalie and their two little 
girls to Herrnhut, in Saxony, where many 
Protestants from Bohemia had settled in 
order to be able to worship God without fear 
of persecution. Unfortunately, a Iaw had 
been made that no person should quit 
Bohemia without permission, and this per- 
mission was never given to Protestants. All 
Protestants caught attempting to quit the 
country were imprisoned for life, and in 
son es tortured 
After discussing the matter for some time, 
Rosalie and George decided to make the 


attempt to escape to Saxony; but before 
hey had begun their preparations George 
met with an accident, from the effects of 
which he died 

For some weeks Rosalie was almost 
prostrate with grief, but the arrival of 
George’s brother from Herrnhut aroused her 
to obey the wish of her dead husband. 
On his deathbed George had written to his 
brother, asking him to come and assist 


Rosalic nd the two children to escape to 
Herrnhut The brother, who had himself 
been tortured by the Roman Catholics 


when a boy, came as quickly as possible, 
bringing with him a friend 

Palm Sunday, March 17th, 1774, was the 
day fixed for Rosalie’s flight, and at eleven 
o'clock that night a few Protestants met 
secretly at her house to pray that she might 


r¢ her destination in safety. Her 
brother-in-law and his friend were present, 
and as soon as the mecting was ended, and 
farewells had been said, they led Rosalie 
1 the children to an isolated inn, where a 
irriage was awaiting them Cheir luggage, 
packed t represent feathers, one of the 
ef e> rts from Bohemia to Saxony, was 
alre y in the carriage, and as soon as the 
fugiti had taken their seats the driver 


ipped up his horses and d1 


to the banks of the Elb« 


at a rapid 


| tman who had been engaged to 
I t the \ not there, and much valuable 
time w lost before another man could be 
obtained to take them acro the river. 
How r, they were safely on the other 
before daybreak, and, hiring another con- 


they drove to Bobwitz, where they 
had rotestant friend \s it happened 
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the friend was being closely watched by 
the priests, and therefore it was con idered 
advisable to hide Rosalie and her two little 
girls in a dark loft for fear they might be 
seen and questions be asked as to where they 
were going ; 

At the end of two days they were brought 
down from the loft and driven to a lonely 
she pherd’s cottage Here the carriage was 
discharged and the luggage left for a time, 
the fugitives proceeding on foot through a 
dense forest. Though the rain was falling in 
torrents, the ground was still covered with 
ice, and frequently one or another of the 
party slipped and fell heavily. Night came 
on, and with it their difficulties increased ; 
but still they pressed forward, and eventually 
arrived, thoroughly exhausted and drenched 
to the skin, at a farmhouse, where they 
obtained shelter. 

At daybreak the two men drove off in 
a cart to fetch the luggage, and when the V 
returned they had a woman with them whom 
they had engaged to pretend that the 


luggage was feathers she was taking to 


market across the frontier At once the 
last stage of their journey in Bohemia 
was begun, the cart going by road, and 
RKosalie, her brother-in-law, and the children 
proceeding on foot along a little frequented 
path. Quickly, but cautiously and silently 
the latter party plodded on, Rosalie fearing 
that at any moment they might be discovered 
by the soldiers posted along the frontier to 
prevent Protestants from escaping into 
Saxony. Suddenly, just as Kosalie was 
beginning to despair of their reaching the 
land of liberty, her brother-in-law ex- 
claimed joyfully, ‘‘ Now we are in Saxony! 
Safe at last !”’ 

With tears of joy streaming down her 
cheeks, Rosalie knelt down and gave thanks 
to God 

That night Rosalie and her little girls 
slept in a bed for the first time for a week 
Iwo days later, the cart with their luggage 
arrived, and the happy travellers pro- 
ceeded to Herrnhut, where they were wel 
omed heartily by the members of the 
flourishing Protestant church 

Before many years had elapsed, Rosalie 
had the pleasure of seeing both her daugh- 
ters married to missionari She, happy in 
doing all that she could for the church, 
remained for the rest of her life at 
Herrnhut 
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SUNDAY TALKS 
How to Walk 


BY THE I AVERELL RAMSEY 

FEW years ago, on a spring morning 
A there was a great walking match in 
which thousat vere interested. From 
Westminster Bridge, just as ‘‘ Big Ben’”’ 
W striking half-past six o'clock, eighty- 
S 1 1 started to try vho could get 

to I ton first lking the whole way. 
c e soon t \fter covering a few 
miles of the roa they gave up the task 
Those who persevered to the goal did not 
finish it form At the close, two 
three looked fresh and stepped as 
{ y as if they had only come from the 
ge of Patchar in the suburbs of 
I t Seve wert sO weary and 
faint that pityir friends took them by 
and helped them along the streets 
é wn tot the tape which marked 


Others limped in pain- 


fully and slow, as best they could alone, and 

t exhaustion fell in the moment 
l 

nw at the beginning, set the 

led fon while, but was not first in 

it said, deserved to win 

Ss WM aut not only to health 

nd vigour t to a steady, plodding 

t learnt training as an athlete 

[ tra! | he taken to test and 

of endurance before 


» read this page are 
t that they know how to 


1 tumble in try 


t tat I bump and bruise in 
t for t first time You have 

t l tting ne foot before the 

t habit is once formed 

‘ Y } , , fj saf thay } ne 


thoughts may be 


t keep moving along 


their own Ouickly 
t 4 ives to uneven 
‘ their be t to keep 


cl perhaps all the 


ing with a 


t 1 st attention to 
without thinking 

t vet perilous It 
to mal le ind brings about 


} 1 ] 


fal > I d slips and stum- 
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bles of his own, and felt it necessary to 
caution other people, saying, ‘ Kee p thy 
foot,’’ “‘ Ponder the path of thy feet.” This 
is wise counsel, and we cannot afford to neg- 
lect it. 

If I stroll in quiet lanes on the country 
side, or along open sands by the seashore, 
I may move almost in any direction and at 
without where I 
feet 
But if my errand 


any pace minding much 
put down my 
is in London streets— 
if I have to get through Cheapside, pass 
across Ludgate Circus, and push for a place 
on the footpath amid a Fleet Street crowd, 
there are dangers seen and unseen attending 
every step. To escape the horrible deaths 
that yawn in the din and bustle of motor 
cars and in the stealthy of electric 
I must above all things give heed 
rhe rules of the road must 


“Keep to 


swish 
trams, 
to my walking 
be observed 
the right,’ 
eves and ears well,”’ 

that is 

In more than three hundred places you 
find that the Bible mentions how people 
walked, or how they should 


especially these: 
‘Mind the crossings,’’ ‘‘ Use 
“Walk circumspectly 


looking all around. 


” 


have walked. 
It lays great stress on their success in walk- 
ing, or their failure to walk aright. For the 
used as a figure 
habits, the 


word “‘ walk ”’ is generally 


ol speech to describe conduct, 

whole course of one’s life 
‘Evil ways,”’ and they that walk therein, 
They walk to and fro 


lk in pride,” “‘ walk in 


are thus set forth : 
in darkness,”’ ‘‘ wa 


lies,” ‘“‘ walk in iniquity “walk dis- 

orderly “walk after their own lusts.” 
Very different is ‘‘ the good way ‘the 

way of holiness,”’ “the way that leadeth 


unto life They that pursue it are said to 


walk ‘‘ humbly,” ‘ honestly ‘uprightly,”’ 
They walk “in truth ‘in love,” “in 
wisdom,”’ ‘‘in newness of life,” ‘in the 
light of the Lord I ‘after Christ ”’ ; 
they “ make His footsteps a way to walk in.” 


world’s history 
and in the 
restament the 


In the carly days of th 
Ienoch 


closing pages of the New 


walked with God 


true way is shown as “ looking unto Jesus.’ 


We are to “walk in Him,” ‘to walk as 
Hr walked.” 
And how did Jesus walk ? In lowliness 


tiring in the difhcult 
danger. He 


and meckness—neve! 
path, never turning back from 
‘went about doing good.’’ Even when the 


erim cross stood in the way, He did not 
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flir ‘‘ He stedfastly sect His face to go portrait ol Christ in our life unless we see 
t jerusal ” and walked on the whole Him clearly and constantly. While our 
rrowful way to a shameful death. Con eyes of faith are ‘looking unto Jesus,” 
tinual about His Father’s business, He we receive His Spirit, are changed into 
could s ‘“T do always the things that are His image, and enabled to walk in His 
pleasing to Him ” (John viii. 29, R.V.). Is steps 
it not thus we “ ought to walk, and to please Dr. Alexander reads in St. John’s coun 
God,” having Jesus as our example, our sel a meaning slightly different from the 
Saviour ? ordinary text, thus: ‘‘ He that saith he 
It is not enough to say we love Him’ abideth in Him is bound, even as He 
and belong to Him. ‘“ He that saith he once walked, to be ever walking.” 
abideth in Him ought himself also to walk rhis is a beautiful point in the lesson 


even as He walked” (1 John ii. 6, R.V.). To walk is to move on. If I just take a 

\ great thinker declares, ‘‘ The Almighty step or two, pause, and sit down, properly 
is in the little word ‘ought.’’’ All of us speaking, I am not “ walking.’’ In the 
know that when we have left undone path of faith and obedience, going a few 
things we ought to have done we are very _ steps, or half way, is not to walk “as He 


blamable Should we not do our best? walked.”’ 

One of Lady Henry Somerset’s sayings 1s Lots of people, big and little, make a 
I want to act as if I were Christ.”” This pious start, are religious for a few days, and 

is the true ideal of a Christian life We then stop, or go back—like a little girl 
ought to walk even as He walked.” in an Indian school who, when a visitor 


But, indeed, we cannot until we trust asked, ‘‘ Are you a follower of Christ 


Him as our Saviour, and get His image replied, “ Not much; just a little.” Her 


imprinted on our hearts Phe late Charles answer would exactly apply to many little 
Haddon Spurgeon once had a letter from churchgoers in Christendom to-day rhey 

an artist, saying that he had painted the’ are Christians “‘ not much; just a littl 
great preacher’s portrait, but could not Phat is not to “ walk worthily of the call 
finish it without seeing hii ‘“T should ing whereunto ye were called.” He that 
think not,”” was Spurgeon’s remark saith he abideth in Christ ‘is bound, even 

Certainly neither you nor | can paint a= as HE once walked, to be ever walking.” 

* + + 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 
CHOPPING by post | become a sys- merciful. By force of habit and _ tradition 
J tematised and recognised feature of our we peak of the “city ’’ of London ; but 
time It has its advantage especially in London 1s no city t is a nation in itself 
the case of those living in remote spots fat or, more correctly, perhay a congeries of 
from signboards and yard sticl But there several nations, for East End and West End 
I deny it erious di vantage to are as far apart % England and Ireland 
t! | tradesi i it ke ] till \ le viladom on the north and iburbia 
tie 1 | heart he ‘ ith mas ( t south have taste vinpathu 

ns care interest is ditterent those of Scotl 
t cw t the new departure I Wale Meant ( throu t that 
I ill ill Imit that the by er world of wl 1 London | than 
Post Office is not in fault It is only the a pit mark on an orange there are millions 
et ( ot all wh I Vhit to invest ot warm-hearted tolk who long to live not 
t | to certain ilt ether tor ther lye but also tor some 
re lations ; a ich it can work for good good they can do to others while yet theu 
1 good \ It crv have been en light is lingering. In this re pect they are 


ted f ork which is altogether kind and — all citizens of the Kinedom of kingdom 
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m and the greater world 
rht together ? By the 
ppeals to London on 


re sO many and so in- 
ty-nine in the hundred 
t necessarily through 
olten as not, trom 
But it is different with 
o dwell in the wider 
e are in spots so lonely 
they are to do good, 
agaln, 

crowds, are them 
or invalided that, no 
they are to share in 


, they can find little 


limited ; others, 


thoughts as these which 


ind a few vears ago 


ad state of London 


ot 1 per uliarly hard 
than nine thousand of 


irns in London alone 

ch as their home 
ept for an _ occasional 
e of the 


ed School Union, they 


volunteer 


with the world ou 


remembered, they are 
e child's wonderment, 

rt and brain, even 
imi reluse to move 


Finding a Friend for each Cripple 





thy and deep feeling, 
to raise up a friend 
ll prisoners of God 


Crutch-and-WKindness 


f pity has wondrously 
t It members 

t of the globe Its 
imple: it consists 

t (Ottice the conduit 


everywhere can 
For all that the 


onth to a crippl 
assigned to him o1 
ith all particulars ol 
If the member 1s too 
then a pictur 


ted magazine, bit of 
reminder may b« 
Is it not simple 

\ll nnot visit, but all 
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can write—young or old, strong or shut-in, 


far-off or near. There is but one fee—an 
entrance fee of one shilling, and there is a 
beautiful card of membership for framing. 
The names of new members are printed here 
from month to month. 

All further particulars of the League may 


be had for a stamp John Kirk, 


John 


from Sir 


Secretary Ragge d School I ‘nion, aS. 


Street, Theobald’ s Road, London, W.C. 
New Members 
Miss C. Wharton, Stoke Newington; Miss 
Annie I. Walker, Whangarei, New Zealand ; 


Mr M. N. Sastry, Stanford le-Hope ; Mr. 
Fulham, Pokesdown ; Mrs. E. Bennetts, Christ- 
church, New Zealand; Miss E. Thompson, 
Simonstown, Cape Colony; Miss Clare Davies, 
Bishop’s Castle; Miss Dorothy Grover, North 
Finchley ; Miss L. M. V. Bowles, Folkestone ; 
Mrs. O. T. Cousins, Bexley ; Miss Rose Adams, 
Victoria Park; Miss Alice Gardner, Southwick ; 
Miss Maria Hunter, Rufford;: Miss Mabel Holt, 
Victoria, B.C.; Miss I. Domville, Ponteland, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Miss Margaret H. Watson, 
London; Miss Minerva Fox, St. Felix School, 
Southwold ; Mrs. I. W. Black, Wellington, New 
Zealand; Mrs. B. Billing, Otago, New Zealand ; 
Miss Elsie Fordham, Ponsonby ; Mr. E. Montroy 
Read, Little Beauchamp; Miss Emma M. Lang, 
Miss Lottie Lang, Co. Cavan; Miss Ethel M. 
Milne, Toronto ; Miss Margaret Watson, Ramsey, 
LOM Miss Dorothy Darbyshire, Maritzburg, 
Natal; Miss Laura Clifton (for S.S. Class), 
Lincoln; Miss. Briggs, Stratford ; Miss Daisy 
Hook, Bull Island, South Australia; A Friend 
(per Miss Fell), Camperdown, Natal; Miss 
Phyllis Chowles, Iver Mr. W. C. Helivig, 
Brown’s Town, Jamaica; Miss Hausen, Bos 
combe; Miss E. Winters, Boscombe; Miss 
K. Hook, Bournemouth; Miss Marjorie Austin, 
C.M.S. Ladies’ College, Colombo; Miss Hum- 
phries, Miss Ethel Troke, Miss Marian Burnie, 
Mr. Percy Marshall, per Mr. George Bryant, 
Christchurch, Hants; Mr. Helyer, Miss Up- 
ward, Miss Bessie Legg, Miss Mabel Legg, Miss 
Daisy Feltham, Miss Sidebottom, Miss Dash- 
wood, Miss Shuttler, Miss A. Willis, Miss Masters, 
Miss FE. Reggs, Miss Coates, Miss A. Sims, per 
Mrs. Helver, Winton, Bournemouth ; Miss Dolly 
Davidson, Miss Alice Davidson, Miss Ruth 
Brown, Miss Muriel Norquay, Miss Nellie Good- 
child, per Miss Hilda M. Brown, Vryburg, 
Bechuanaland ; A Group of Friends, per Mr. 
Stanley, Priory House School, Clapton; Mr. 
G. H. Royston, Mr. Fernando, Mr. G. Smith, 
per Miss May Palframan, Polela, Natal; Miss 
Amy Harris, per Miss MacColl, Durban; Miss 
M. Hammond, Miss Hilda Croager, Miss Muriel 
Braddick, Miss Doris Hoddy, Miss Gladys Hughes, 
per Miss Hammond, Palmer's Green High 
School ; Miss Ella Yendall, per Miss M. Widgery, 
South Molton Mrs. A. J. Nightingale, Miss 
Goldsworthy, Miss E. Llewellyn, Miss N, Smith, 
Miss E. Delf, per Mrs. A. J. Nightingale (Bible 
Class), East Dulwich 
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POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


FEBRUARY 7th TRUE AND FALSE 
BROTHERHOOD 
ct 32 It 
POINT EmpnaAsise. (1) The real Socialism 


he deceit of Ananias. 3) Its punish- 


-, t rit that 1 » beautifully ex 


I ted in this lesson were more general 
to-d ny of the probler f life would be 
| | e who had t rejoiced 
1 that irely ought to be the 
ittitude of all true Christians with regard 
to o1 nother—th« tron helping the 
weal nd those who ha sharing with 
others who have not 


A Boy’s Sacrifice 
Ay nteresting incident that illustrates 
how thi pirit of helpful manifests 


itself is related in connection with a ragged 
I | tea party \ boy who had gained 

1 ticket by regular attendance and good 
bel r wanted a ticket for a little flowe1 
irl wl was only an occasional scholar ; 
ut the teacher would not ve it, saying 
that the rules were very strict, and that if 
he 1 le an exception this case there 
would _ ‘of t On the 
eve { the tea part the teacher was 
urpr to see tl very irl munching 
y t some delicious cak ind looking 
very happy “How did you manage to 
ret i isked the teacher It was Tom 
Brown, mi ’ answered the l ‘‘and we 


The Truth is Best 
rrible pur ! t that fell on 





officer rushed into the house, followed by a 
dozen men ‘** You are called by the king 


the officer cried, and immediately one of the 
men seized Mr. Judson and bound him with 
a rope ‘*Stay,”’ exclaimed his wife; ‘“] 
will give you money ‘* Take her too 


said the officer; ‘‘ she also ts a foreigner 

rhis threat, however, was not fulfilled, but 
Mi Judson had the agony of seeing her 
husband hurried off to prison. In the hope 
of securing better treatment for him she 
ent large sums of money to the governor of 
the gaol; and some time later, when officers 
vere sent by the king to confiscate the 
missionaries’ property, they wanted to know 
what amount of money had been given t 
the governor Mr Judson told the truth 
and the governor was called on to refund 





the money He was naturally indignant at 
having to do so, and when he asked het 
why she had tated the exact amount sh 
ré plied ‘*] could not tell a falsehood.”’ The 

Ver! wile \ ) ; itting by CX- 
pressed her approval of Mrs. Judson’s action 
and from that time i¢@ was a firm friend of 
the lady missionary until her husband's 


liberty was restored 


FEBRUARY 14th, THE APOSTLES IN 
PRISON 


Int apo tles had t iller 1 great deal of 
ypposition and persecution, and in every 
land the pioneers of the Gospel have hada 


ret | 


oso Ss 2 4240 2 «J He 
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Prepa 


SEVE 
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ENO’S ‘FRUIT|( “users 


There is no home amusement that 


5 can compare with Billiard With its 
endless combination of positions and 
strokes it never pal never becomes 
wearisome 














on d on Riley’s Miniature G 
ables the game i t as correct as @& 
A Household Remedy for on ; andard tables, because the table 
are Dui im exact proport 1 

All Functional Derangements of the Liver, - st : 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- Cash or Easy Payments. 
holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating FREE. | 2 ences 
or Drinking), Biliousness, Sick Headache, = J. RREY, ten, Gastentian than, Aoeet gt 

“ . . . le oy ertection ills, ccrington, 
Ciddiness, Oppression or Feeling of London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 








Melancholy, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sour- 








ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. Itis 


a Refreshing and Invigorating Beverage, ) 
most Invaluable to Traveliers, Emigrants, 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. 

I ; I tior f t Liver, 


tiers, the foundation MACASSAR OIL 


: rT Preserves, 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ Nothing e quails It, 110 years. proves this 





WORKS, London, S.E. fact. Golden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 





Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. 


¢. BRANDAUER & Co, Lo, | QeetratE: 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 
Neither Scratch TA KE 


“"=" | KEATING'S 


Attention 1s 


ois cee LOZENGES 


ANTI - BLOTTING , : 
PENS. Sample Box of Tins 13% 
ither series, 7d. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM, YOu WONT COUGH. 


SALE WAREHOUSE : 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON 

















SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 








WHOLE 























NIXEY’Sucrito. 
INIXELENE tise 





ea. 











OUTSIDE 
) WRAPPERS from blocks, or band labels from tins, from above, sent 
to 12, S » Square, London, W., will entitle you to a copy of this beautiful 
picture in col by Maurice Randall, Companion presentation plate, entitled 
Her The ri will be sent if preferred. Both pictures are free from any 


rtisement, and are sent post free to any addres 
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Valuable alike for Invalids and the Robust.| — 

Pio 

jenbury.’ | - 

| GS : 

Go | -* rat 

: ue 

€ Ap ~d 

- - | , Wi 

A unique and light diet for Invalids and others. nla 

It is very sustaining and nourishing, is readily taken by those who wor 

cannot digest cow’s milk, and is ny useful for the aged. It can be a 

made in a minute, the addition of boiling water only being necessar of « 
ve 


In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, &c. A eens sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & renee Ltd., 37 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
er A I l T — inet 


vell-known “All nburys Feats r Infant 
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SUNDAY 





meet death rather 


than be untrue to Saviour. 


God First 


1 that (sod wa to 
ed in t { t place Phat should 
ttitud ry behever, and God 

to o Him by seeking to bring 
to Hi \ young man who had 
(, ted Christ and a 
fte e was asked, “* What 
done tor Christ ince you be 
H Oh, | a learnet 
Vell t tion when you 


| t it to make the 
| or that it may 


t 1] é lo give light 
) eX t it t e hght after it 1 
urned, o1 n you first light it 5: 
t] next questior \s soon a I 
t e al Very well,”’ was 
t reply (; do thou likewise 


FEBRUARY 2lst. STEPHEN THE FIRST 


CHRISTIAN MARTYR 


3 
T he character of 
. stephen, i grace and power, 
2) T ¢ t { the 1 ple. (3) Stephen's 
t t i t r for lorgiveness 
rtvrs is the seed of 


l i hackneved 
cecause It 1 


trie 
for hardship, and 
tly t price of then 
! lission and otf 
t ( t's ( rch from the very 
th the violent 

t ite icant deat! 
| l through the 
1 0 Cl 

ed secured 
1 who landed 
Hl lke to k¢ 

t | s Christ w 
t t t t murder of John 


; to other mission 
te of the cannibal 
the toning ot 
tion of the apostk 
ronary 
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FEBRUARY 28th. THE 


SAMARIA 


Act » 4—25 


GOSPEL IN 


Points TO EMPHASISE. The scattered dis- 
ciples everywhere preaching the Word. (2) 
The gift of the Holy Ghost. (3) Simon's 
mistake, (4) How the Gospel was spread. 

‘Tr ye love Me, keep My 

Christ Himself made the keeping of His 

commandments a test of our love for Him 

Him we shall take ways 
howing it As an illus 


commandments.” 


do love 


ind means ol 


tration of this, a good story is told of Mr 
Moody \ student who was attending the 
Mount Hermon School had no money to 


enable him to tinish his course of training 


inl when this came to Mr. Moody's ears 
he asked What can we do for him?” 
There seemed no way out of the difficulty 
at the time. Some time later the great 





preacher met the young man, and asked him 


if he would like to stay at the school for 
another term rhe student said he would. 
Then stav on,”’ said Mr. Moody. “I will 


you.” he 
this kindness 


young man Was SO 
that he forgot 
to thank Mr. Moody, but a few days later 
he met his benefactor, and with tears in 
his eyes thanked him for what he had done. 
“Do you mean it asked Mr. Moody. 
me 1 do.’ answered the student Mi 
Moody looked at hen prove Sg 
was all he said 


take care of 
overcome by 


him 


A Word in Season 

The early followers of Christ 
on the look out for converts 

hould be the attitude of every 

day Mr. Spurgeon went to preach at a 

prominent chapel, and after taking tea at 
the house valked down to the 


were always 
ind that still 
Christian 
( ne 


on he 


ot a deat 


place of worship under the guidance of a 
m of the household Do you love my 
Master was the question which, in his 
clear, manly way, the preacher put to his 
young triend Before replying he stopped 
in the street, and, looking his questioner 


Spurgeon I 


with the 


traight in the face vid, ** Mr 


have walked down to this chapel 

ministers for sev il ye and not one of 
them ever asked me that question before 
Ihe faithful word wa the beginning ol 


new life, and, seeking God, the young man 


found pardon and peace through Christ 
Jesus Christ would have more followers if 
those who called themselves by His Name 


only more alous in His cause. 






































|" )R the benefit of new readers of THE 
OUIVER a few details respecting the 
{ Loving Hearts may be ol 
League founded in 
the case of many people 
who find it impossible to subscribe to 
ul philanthropi but who 
are yet anxious to help them. Accord- 
ingly, the Editor of THE QUIVER thought 
that to which members should 
subscribe not less than One Shilling as 
would be the means ol 


Chis Was 


order to meet 


sevel societies, 


a | eague 


entrance fee, 


help ten well-known Societies, between 
which all the funds of the League are 
qu uly divided. 


The names of the ten Societies which 
Members of the League of Loving Hearts 
help are given below, and they will be seen 
to a wide variety of philanthropi 
effort. Already a large sum of money 
has been divided between these Societies, 
and over 3,000 readers of THE QUIVER 
have joined the League. 


Vel 


( U 


The League of Loving Hearts 


It is earnestly desired that many more 
should become Members of the League. 
No limit is placed to the sum which any 
member may contribute. All you have 
to do ts to fill in the coupon, and then 
send a sum of not less than One Shilling, 
but as much more as you like, to the 
Editor, THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. A Certificate of Member- 
ship will be forwarded at once. 

Lhe subscriptions of old Members of 
the League for the New Year are now 
due, and the Editor will be very pleased 
to receive them. 

Members of the League have lately 
taken part in an excellent competition for 
providing hospitals with albums, and 
some hundreds of albums have been dis- 
tributed among the leading hospitals of 
the land. Other methods of helping our 
Societies are in prospect, and it is earnestly 
hoped that thousands of readers of THE 
QUIVER will join the League at once. 


SOCIETIES WHICH MEMBERS WILL HELP 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES, Stepney ¢ eway, k 

RAGGED ScHoo.t UNION, , John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C, 

CHURCH ARMY <, Lryanston Street, W 

SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), Queen Victoria eet, be 

Miss AGNES WeEsToON'’S WorK, Royal Sailors’ | , Por yu 

THe OurEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, E, 
Lonpon Ciry Mission, 3, Brid 2S. 

OrpHan W NG > . BAe 
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“FEARLESS AND TRUE ARE OUR BOYS IN BLUE” 


MISS WESTON 


is Building a Block of 200 CABINS on the site of an old PUBLIC 
HOUSE. 


ENDOWMENT FOR MEMORIAL CABINS 
Thirty Guineas each 
20/- Bricks will be gratefully received by MISS WESTON 

















<je 5 <je 
} Address: MISS WESTON, ROYAL SAILORS’ REST, PORTSMOUTH. 
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ceived 


subscri 


£1 cack 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


ollowing is a list of contributions re- 


up to and including December 31st, 





1908. ubscriptions received after this date 
will be acknowledged next month. 

} Dr, Barnard Homes: Bradford, Is., 1Is,, 6s., 
s i's T ’(Rotherham), 1os.; “ Kk. H. S.” (Crom. 

) " Nell’? (Midiothian), £1.—Total, £2 4s 

Sor rect to Dr. Barnardo's Homes * Lex,’ Pi e- 
“ Yra TOs 

F¢ VU u ns Work for Sa "Ss “| udlow,”’ 
2s. 6 

For } graph Ap; x the Great Ormond 
Street ¢ n’s Hospital: ! chard, Is, 

S r St. Giles’ Christian Mission : “ A, 1).” 
(Highgate) 

Se j the Fem Missior Fallen A 
I ( 10s 
THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 

I am glad to mention that a large number 
of member f the League of Loving Hearts 


have renewed their subscriptions for 1900 
I cannot give all the name because we are 
receiving fresh additions ever day, but 
among those from whom é ive received 


ptions are the following 


7. <a" ul Ss. A. I 
r ( severy S 
Be ea Iwo |] Hearts 
f Irs, } I Eh; Me” Me Sn Oe 
I ( 
fr Bart ‘ ( 
E. M. I I H,S ley, M 
xX Off \ I f & he an 
a. a m9 I) ton, Mr 
\ ] a | Dewhur 
I I \ n, M. I 
i ] I t Miss Carte 
I Miss f A, » 
I s. Mis irse, Mr 
NI s C, Godtrey 
Cantr 
I I I Gsuthrie, M 
I M I Isa Howey 
( I Hi | e¢, Miss N 
A. | 
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Sentenced to the Army. 
N Chicago and many of the larger cities 
of America, the police courts are regy. 
larly visited by Salvation Army officers, and 
in some cities these officers have beep 
appointed as Probationary Police Officers, 
Men and women, first offenders, and many 
young girls, have been sent to the Army 
institutions instead of to gaol. This gives 
the Salvation Army a magnificent oppor. 
tunity to do most effective work in pre- 
venting these young lives from drifting into 
the path of the hardened and chronic 
criminal, which opportunity is taken ad. 
vantage of to the fullest extent with most 
gratifying results. As showing how bene. 
ficial to this class of people the influence 
of the Salvation Army is considered, verv 
recently a judge in the aristocratic little 
city of Evanston, Illinois, sentenced a young 
man convicted of some misdemeanour to 
spend four successive Sunday evenings at 
the Army 


W here Gord n Died 
HE medical mission at Khartoum, so 
ably carried on by Dr. Chorley Hall 
until his death five years ago, has now been 
re-started. The memory of that good lif 
remains, but as regards medical work all 
links with the past are severed, for too long 
a time has elapsed to render it possible to 
gather up the threads of the old work. It 
is, in fact, a new work that has been taken 
up. At such a time as this a plea for 
missions in the Soudan should not be fruit- 
less. The Soudan Government does not yet 
consider the time ripe for allowing all forms 
of missionary effort, but educational and 
medical works are sanctioned. While chil- 
dren are reached through the schools, it 1s 
through the medical mission that an effort 
may be made to get into spiritual contact 
with adults. The opposing forces are 
stupendous, the handful of workers seems 
utterly inadequate ; but the struggle is no 


hopeless one victory 1s secure. 


















COUPON. 


Go the Editor, “ She Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.€@. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
J enclose One Shilling. 


and forward a Certificate. 


The League of Loving Hearts. 
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Exercises that Cure Illness 


A Practical Article 
By EUGEN SANDOW 
ON HOW TO OVERCOME ILLNESS WITHOUT MEDICINE 
The Grave Mistakes Invalids Make in Search of 
Health Pointed Out by the Man whom the “ Truth” 


Investigator certifies to Cure 99 out of Every 100 


People who Follow His Advice. 





is feeling ill, or out agent in disease I feel that it is only right that 
rts. itis a common practice I should cndeavour to correct certain mis- 


to some form of exercise conceptions which have arisen in this matter. 
it off.” No one ever It is a most unfortunate fact that many 
willingly gives in to an ailment, forms of exercise are taken too violently to 
is quite right to endeavour to shake it be of any use from a health standpoint. Many 
the most natural means available, and people want to obtain too quick results, and 


s better than SUITABLE exercise for often injure themselves seriously in the attempt. 


ind wome! wever, are not always I do not Condemn Games for the Healthy. 
ippy int lection of their exercises, In what I am saying I trust no one will 
[am to a lat extent responsible for the — mistake me so far as to think that I condemn 


ul of the practice of exercise as a Curative = pames or athletics for the physically sound. 


What I am now discussing refers only to those 
who are ailing or in bad physical condition, and 
take to games as a means of improving the 
health. 

When I see, and hear, of people making un- 
natural endeavours to get strong by means of 
excessive forms of exercise, I feel sorry for 
them, and it is to combat this error that I am 

writing on the matter of exercise as a 
bane and as a boon to humanity—es- 

























pecially to ailing and delicate humanity. 
The dyspeptic, the unusually stout, 
the liverish, the gouty, the anemic, the 


person with a tendency to consumption, 
the poor-blooded, the 
‘ delicate,”’ and, in fact, 
the thousands of others 
predisposed to, or al- 
ready in the throes of, 





Both hunting and walking are excellent 
recreations for the physically sound, but 
each of them is too strenuous for many 
people in a run-down condition who at 
present take up these forms of exercise 
with the idea of regaining health. 
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ext i Vy ¢ 


Proved 





That Scientific Exercise Does Cure is Absolutely 


exceeding 
kx limits of modesty or not, 1 am determin 
to dru I that there hall be no limit placed u 


health-restoring propertics of my _ system 


| chi I thi 
ely \ to | ho to-day read th 
t cite the t tion of havi isseminate 
1toal t t I le ‘ ll restore health to thos 
t they re 1 ce lost it vy degree 1 rewal 
ti t {f well worth t i 








Look at the t ( 


pon th 
ver ** gettin opportunities of ailing persons to learn of thy 
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c . eafies , ; to take a prescribed WHEN IT HAS OVERCOME THIS RESISTING QUALITY 
f ient es which strains un OF THE BLOOD, AND DEPARTS FROM THE BODY 
, u mut steadily drives out WHEN THIS QUALITY IS RESTORED 
t { | y degrees, and without 


The Blood is Purified and the Heart 
been strengthened Strengthened. 


n take part Now, to restore the blood to this desirable 

ve game or sport condition of PERFECT IMMUNITY the organs 

of the body, and the ystem generally, must be 

Women Quickly Feel the Benefit of the Right brought bacl 


; to completely harmonious action, 
Exercise. 


and every section of the body must be made 
i uffering from to do its own share of work properly 


le eiddiness 






AND NO MORE, 
For instance, the 
heart must not be over- 
taxed at the expense oi the 
nervous system, nor must the 


first few day 


her backache and 







e find brain withdraw the need of the di- 
t ll with gestive system, and so forth 
ICS pel 4 This withdrawal of force from one 


; wa 
—4 we. 4 system to another is exactly what occurs 











n n in disease, and when the body is irregu 
( larly and unscientifically exercised, and 
th healthy resistance of the blood be 
1 comes thereby lished 
this | When illn overtakes the human 
I ome 


j body the only treatment which will 
safely and surely restore the equipoise 
\ and brin back to the blood all its 
healthy qualities is a carefully pre 
d scientific course of movements 
n over a period to suit the 
vity or the particular nature 
the case 
\iyv system of Curative Physi 
al Culture is not the science of 
day erowth It is founded 
upon the toils and experiences 
of many years, and l am able 
to prescribe sets of exercises 
which will restore the physi 


cal equipoise in the majority 

of disorders of the human 
system 

I do not wish to im 

ply that \ system ol 

| 1 treatment 1 " 

= ( | for there Is 


rhe hich are vi 

) termed = fun 

L t | t forms 

‘ ( a Mdigestiol 

al nst tion, asthma and 

The lady who endeavours to soothe overstrung nerves on pul onary trouble 
y violent exercise of any sort usually accentuates the K hearts liver dis 
trouble and eventually breaks down entirely ‘ Cl nd | iles. general 

ik whicl rde1 such rheumatis! out ane- 

4 \ tite mila obesity nervou disturbances and 

t t healthy insomnia; also 1 y physical detormuities 

of overcomi ind cases wher development is lacking 

t overy trom or weak are quit curable by — scientitu 
tl QUALITY CXETCIS¢ But all cases require careful con- 
re it is quite sideration and direction’ of the curative 


system movement 













































lo tance, after examining and _ con- 
particulars which I have received 

\ nd finding him to be a sufferer 

Id .% cribe for him a 

( hich I have just ordered tor 

Mr. B iffering from gout and arterial 
deg Nor Miss ¢ it my hands, 


ré ( | cription in exercises lor 
weak nd deficient chest expansion as 
Mrs. D ild be ordered for yme disorder 
a liar t r sex, age, and condition. 


I 


Stout People Specially need Suitable Exercise; any 
other is Dangerous. 
} 


Stout pe le otten have weakly acting hearts 
rly acting organs generally. 
to iti 
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The | latism 
t kidney dis 
rdel t nin tun 
] L ¢ f } the tune 

I to Db I t ed t relic! iro these 

el But as I find r ling a com 

yn tl rr people by f of exercise 
7 the lready distressi ients worse 
t t they were put in the way ol 


ited to th exigencies Ol 


I Invite Correspondence and Calls from all who are 
Physically Unfit. 
If ar t readers, both men and 


] vommen 
there are any who re- 


THR QUIVER 


quire my advice and help with a view to restor. 
ing their bodies to a condition of perfect health, 
or who are suffering from any disease or func. 
tional disorder which they think may be amen. 
able to my system of ¢ itive Physical Culture 
I invite them to call upon me, or if this is not 
convenient, to write to me on the subject. 
I shall be most happy to send them, free of al] 
charge, my book on th ubject of “ Health 
from Exercise,’ and to frankly answer any 
special questions respecting themselves which 
they may care to put to me in confidence, in 
order to ascertain whether theirs are suitable 
cases for a cure by exercist 

During the past few vears in all some thou 
sands of men and wemen iy all parts, uot only 


Gentle scientific exercise specially prescribed 
to meet the nature of each individual case, and 
altered from time to time as the progress of 
the cure necessitates, is the only ** exercise that 
cures.” This illustration shows a male patient 
undertaking the Sandow treatment at the 
Sandow Institute of Cura‘ive Physica! Culture, 
and also a lady and child following out Mr. 





Sandow’'s prescription in their own home. A 
book with full illustrations and description of 
Mr. Sandow's work will be forwarded free of 
charge to every reader who writes with par- 
ticulars of the case to Eugen Sandow, AB Dept., 
32a, St. James's Street, London, 8. W. 


of this country, but of the world, have re ponded 
to invitations of this nature which I have made 
on previous occasion nd have later acknows 
ledged the benefits which they e received 

i result of following my advice cither in their 


own homes or in my London Institute, and as it 
cost nothing to writ mic puirth ular of the 
ufterer complaint ind have my_ advice 
upon them, as well as a copy of the ilu trated 
book which tells all about my work, and as in 


any case a course of treatment in your own 


home or at my Institute costs but little in 
cither time or money, I can heartily advise 


every ailing man and woman to communicate 
th me, Eugen Sandow, Advice Bureau, 324, 


Street, London, 5S.W. 
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KYL-FYRE, 


THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


“DRY POWDER.” 
Every Church, Chapel, School, Private House, &c., should AT ONCE 


secure Instant Protection against Fire by installing this 


UNEQUALLED EXTINGUISHER. 





For Electrical, 
Gas, and 
other outbreaks 
it stands 
Pre-eminent 
<jo 


A Strong Point 
in favour 


of Dry Powder 
se 


No attention 
required 
as in Liquids 


<je 


1 No Re-charging 





Periodically 
sje 
Demonstration at Ashford, when this large fire was extinguished in Cannot 
5 seconds! being witnessed by 1,500 people, proving that this Explode 


Extinguisher is capable of dealing with large fires. 


Over 1,000,000 in use. Price only 5= each. Always Ready. 
No Mechanism to get out of order. & Perfectly Harmless. 


SOLID BRASS EXTINGUISHER for MOTOR CARS, 10/6. 








REMEMBER—Fires occur when least expected. 





sje 


Write at once for full particulars to 


AYL-F'YRE, Ltd., Eastbourne. 
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GRAND "ART GIFT 


We ha re t a very charming Engraving to Readers of ‘‘ The Quiver,” entitled: 
= “ EARLY MORNING —Goring-on-Thames.” 
From the Magnificent Painting by B. W. LEADER, R.A. 


Produced BY MAND on Fine Plate Paper measuring i6in. by 12in., the illustration below giving ar 
idea of the subject. 


vf This beautiful Engraving will be handed Free of all charge to Readers personally 
Patronage. presenting the following Coupon, duly filled up, at our Galleries, 63, Baker Street, 

London, W., or will be despatched by us to any part of the World on receipt 
of Coupon below, with four penny stamps for packing and postage. ‘‘orcién stamps value 4. 


accepted from abroad.) 


Under Royal 




















it we present our Readers with t 





READER'S PRIVILEGE COUPON, 


GRAND FINE ART GIFT. 


being a householder, led t One Free I ngraving ‘ 
any part of the World 





the Coupon must be signe d by the Reader. 


“AO SIHL AND 








This Coupon is worth 1/6. 


} M PO STANT. Readers requiring a SECOND copy, or the companion subject, entitled * Departing 
Day at Tintern” (also by B. W. Leader, R.A.), must remit 1/6 for same. 
Established 29 Years. Under Royal Patronage. 
Address, The Secretary, 


ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., Ltd., Fine Art Galleries, 63, Baker st, London, W. 


iiustrated Fine Art eimai. WITHOUT the FREE Engraving, will be sent post free on application to any part of the World. 
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G, The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


The Best Remedy known for | Admitted by the Profession to be the Most 





















. Valuable Remedy ever discovered, 
COUGHS, COLDS, oe wean 
L » 






ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE, 


Diarrhcea, Cholera & Dysentery. Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 










Acts like a charm in 










Chiorodyne 










Sold in Bottles by 
all Chemists 


Convincing Medical 
Testimony with 
each Bottic. 











Be RNE BAVERS CHEF SFA 


FITS CURED 
OZERINE. 1: hws cured ee “raave, Clym2¢6,, 


FOR CHAPS, ROUCHNESS OF SKIN, ETC. 

invaluable at all S$ of the Year. It softens and 

Improves the HANDS, FACE, and SKIN after exposure 
to WIND and COLD. 














SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


‘ OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 
| never thought | should ever again 

be the man | am to-day. The fits have | 
) fone, and OZERINE has cured me; |! took 


19, Golden Square, Regent Street, London, W. 

















it for a little over two years. 1! shall cer- Q Q. CATALOGUES SEES. 

tainly recommend it to all poor sufferers : TRUSSES BELTS 
| 1 know of. ; 
J 5 
! and ; 
) OZERINE. 


EVERY “ARTICLE 
SIGK NURSING. 


1 fiasttc S ring 


TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


absolutely frec, 


Price 4s. 6d. and tis. per bottle, post free. 


l. W. NICHOLL, "sren' 


27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 
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; W. H. BAILEY & SON, | 
ESTe 1833 38, Oxtord St., London. 
City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 





\ Refreshing - ne 
a Si wring ‘Fe 


EPPS’ 


GRATEFUL COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Delightful flavour and 








IRISH 
DAMASK 
TABLE wcuse LINEN. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
36. C, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST 
And at 156 to 170, Regent Strect, London. 











Made 
with the same 
anfailing care toe 
half-a-century 


Callard & Bowser’s 
Butter-Scoteh 


You may enj Callard & Bowser's 
Butter-Scotch th the comtortable 
! | ] aterials 

llacture 





EARLSWoOOD 
NaT* TRAINING HOME 


FOR THE 


MENTALLY DEFECTIVE. 





Exceptional Terms for hopeful cases 
having good 


prospects of improvement, 


HARRY HOWARD. 


36. King William Street, E.cC. 


oe jRST IN THE FIELD 
©) EVANS oricinas 
| ‘\MELTONI PIES 


ALWAYS WERE FIRST 
ARE FIRST TO DAY 
ALWAYS WILL BE FIRST 





suse THEY ARE THE BEST 


) 
tS EVANS &CO., M facta Melton Mowbrav 








DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 











